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‘fTCCORDING to the newspapers, Mr. Powderly has been 
saying some very curious things about certain shoe manu- 
facturers of Massachusetts, who propose to remove their 

business from the large towns to the country districts, where 

they will be free from the interference of demagogues and la- 
bor reformers. According to the chief workman of America, 
who receives an enormous salary for guiding by his wisdom the 
conduct of millions of his poor fellow-citizens, it is useless for 
any manufacturer to try to hide in the wilderness from the 
might of the Knights of Labor. Wherever labor is employed, 
the “Colossal Organization” over which Mr. Powderly reigns 
will follow it and get up strikes for its benefit. For Mr. Pow- 
derly thinks that strikes necessarily benefit working people, 
whether they are successful or not. If unsuccessful, though 
they cause much suffering to the workmen and their families, 
they “leave a much deeper hole in the employer’s pocket-book,” 
and this Mr. Powderly considers a great gain. It must be a 
comfort to the persons immediately engaged in an unsuccessful 
strike to learn that they are in some mysterious way profited 
by the privations which they have undergone, but we do not find 
it very easy to understand how this is shown. The same news- 
paper in which we find the report of Mr. Powderly’s remarks 
contains a story about a man in Chicago who was recently ob- 
served at an auction sale of goods left unclaimed at a police 
station. He seemed particularly interested in an old baby- 
carriage, and when it was knocked down to him he appeared so 
pleased that a reporter followed him to inquire into its history. 
It turned out that the poor man wanted it to remind him of the 
blessings which he had derived from a strike. Not long betore, 
he had been ordered by the magnates of the association to 
which he belonged to strike, on account of some matter in which 
he had no personal interest. He did not wish to strike, being 
quite content with his own position and wages; but he did not 
venture to resist the mandate of the “ Colossal Organization” 
which, as Mr. Powderly observes, * will not stand much non- 
sense,” and he obeyed. The strike was a long one, and before 
it was over his wife and baby both fell ill from privation and 
anxiety. They were taken to a hospital, founded and main- 





tained, as we may remind Mr. Powderly, by those employers of | 


labor whose pockets he wishes to deplete, and there died, leav- 
ing the husband and father alone in the world. The strike con- 
tinued, and more blessings came to him. He could not live on 
nothing, and he could not pay his bills, so the sheriff came and 





the head workman to some desirable office, or the escape of the 
head treasurer with the funds, we do not know; and the be- 
reaved knight was free to find work again if he could. Fortu- 
nately, he succeeded, and at the time of the sale was ready with 
a little money to try to buy- back the only memento that he 
could trace of his lost family. He was very much afraid that 
some one would offer more for it than he could vive, but no 
other purchaser appeared, and the poor man, pushing his prize 
toward his solitary home, wept, as he told the sympathizing re- 
porter the story of his former happiness, and of the benefits, 
perhaps a trifle disguised, which he had derived from his con- 
nection with the * Colossal Organization.” 


‘TJ NOTHER example of the beneficent working of the insti- 
tution which Mr. Powderly thinks so much of is to be 
found in a case reported from Boston, recently. Soon after 

the strikes of last winter on the horse-railroads, some charitable 

person, who thought, erroneously, according to Mr. Powderly, 
that such affairs were misfortunes to those who were induced 
to take part in them, made a visit to the family of a conductor 
who lived in the neighborhood, to offer the assistance that one 
Christian owes to another. He found the house in the usual 
destitute condition of strikers’ homes after a protracted effort 
to * make a hole in their employer’s pocket-book ;”’ but the con- 
ductor’s wife showed a distress which even poverty could not 
account for, and he looked about to find the cause. A heavy 
snoring in the adjoining room gave him the clue, and looking 
in he discovered the husband stretched on the bed. helplessly 
drunk. It was the first time, as the poor woman said, that 
such a thing had ever happened, but her husband had been un- 
able to find any other work, and deterred by the exhortations 
of the officials who were drawing four dollars a day for their 
services in keeping up the enthusiasm, as well, perhaps, as by 
the sight of a “scab” conductor hanging senseless over the 
dasher of his car, after a practical demonstration of the fact 
that the Knights of Labor “will not stand much nonsense,” 
had waited quietly for the autocrats to dispose of his fate until 
patience gave way to despair, and he took to drink to drown his 


misery. 
| strikes in the building trades, and the agitators have begun 
their operations with as much confidence as if they had al- 
ready forgotten the terrible lessons of last year. In Boston, 
the carpenters, to whom the associated master-builders offered 
a working day of nine hours, very sensibly acceded under pro- 
test, pending a conference between the masters and the repre- 
sentatives of the men. In Chicago an effort is to be made by 
the carpenters to secure a working day of eight hours, but they 
seem disposed to listen to reason, and the prospect is that there 
will be no serious trouble this year. In New York the walking- 
delegates have shown generalship enough to make the first at- 
tack, and, through the pusillanimity of some one, have won a 
signal victory, which they will probably turn to good account 
before the season is over. The pretext for the demonstration 
was the employment of some men in running wires in the new 
part of the Equitable Building who did not belong to the 
‘** Electric Wire-men’s Union.” Nine of the workmen were 
employed by the contractor for the building, but there were 
eight more who were furnished by the United States Ilumi- 
nating Company, and were under the direct control of the 
Equitable Company. The walking-delegate of the Wire-men’s 
Union heard that some men were employed on the building who 
did not belong to his society, and immediately proceeded 
thither to demand their discharge. Mr. King, the superinten- 
dent of the work, who knew well the power of the unions, and 
probably felt a responsibility toward the company for the thir- 
teen hundred men under his charge, which made him more 





HE beginning of April usually ushers in the season of 


| timid than he would have been if he had been acting for him- 
self, answered the delegate with fair words, and said that he 


took everything that he had, including the carriage that his | 


baby used to be taken out in. In remembrance of the mother 
and child the man kept track of the carriage, although it was 
but a poor affair. It passed through several hands and came at 
last to the police station, and after remaining there a certain 
length of time was advertised for sale. The strike had by this 
time been declared off, whether after the successful election ot 


would do the best he could about it. He went, accordingly, to 
Mr. Pride, the general contractor, and, on his representations, Mr. 
Pride discharged all the non-Union men employed by him. 
Mr. King then went to the Directors of the Equitable Com- 
pany, and told them what was demanded of them. Directors 
of insurance companies do not often have the heavy hand of 
the walking-delegate laid upon them, and the Equitable officials 
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indignantly refused to obey the mandate. When the wire-men’s 
delegate came back to look after the matter, he was told of the 
contumacy of the directors, and proceeded to call a meeting of 
the walking-delegates of all the building trades. They re- 
solved to prevent the completion of the Equitable Building 
until their orders should be obeyed to the letter, and the next 
day went to the building in a body, and called upon every man 
in it to pack up his tonls and come out. Eight hundred and 
seventy-two men left their work at the signal ; four hundred, by 
order of the delegates, remaining until the next day. On the 
following day, however, the directors of the insurance com- 
pany, who began to realize the power of the tyrants of indus- 
try, and had no disposition to make martyrs of themselves for 
the sake of a few poor wire-stringers, gave in, turned the non- 
union men adrift, and were soon gratified by the renewal of 
the sounds of work in their building. What became of the non- 
union wire-men we are not informed, but it is easy to guess that 
they are at present engaged in packing their household goods, 
preparatory to leaving a city where they are not permitted to 
earn an honest living. If they could only get the people of 
New York to understand fully their condition, we are quite 
sure that they would find champions enough for their cause. 
We remember very well the attempt of a little faction of Irish- 
men, some years ago, to walk in procession through the streets 
of the city. The opposing factions of Irish, who outnumbered 
them more than a hundred to one, swore that the procession 
should not take place, or, if it did, that the men who walked in 
it should not return home alive. This threat aroused the at- 
tention of the public, and on the appointed day twenty thous- 
and armed citizens enclosed the little Orange procession in 
their midst, and walked with it over the appointed route, in 
order, as they said, to show that any man in New York had 
the right to march peaceably through the streets wherever he 
wished, without being molested. The right of earning a living 
for one’s self and one’s family is quite as sacred as that of 
parading about to celebrate an unimportant fight in a foreign 
country; and when the New Yorkers realize that this is 
seriously threatened in their city, they will find some means of 
defending it. 





T seems that there is some danger that the system of supply- 
| ing hot water under pressure for public use, which nearly 
obtained possession of the streets of New York a few years 
ago, may get a foothold in Boston, where some able and ener- 
getic men appear to be interested in the matter. As described 
in the daily papers, the Boston scheme is rather less objection- 
able than that proposed in New York, the proposed street-mains 
being smaller, and the temperature and pressure of the water 
considerably lower; but there is quite risk enough involved to 
make it desirable to watch the plan closely. The Boston com- 
pany proposes to lay three-inch mains through certain streets 
in the business quarter of the city, to supply water at a temper- 
ature of four hundred degrees Fahrenheit, which will give it a 
pressure of two hundred and thirty-five pounds to the square 
inch. The water is to be used in the neighboring buildings for 
“ heating, cooking and power,” but no very definite details are 
given as to the methods of utilization. We can understand how 
power can be supplied to steam-engines, since a quart of water 
at such a temperature, as soon as drawn from the pipes, will in- 
stantaneously flash into about ten barrels of steam; but how 
pipes containing so fearful a force can be safely used in heat- 
ing, still more in cooking, we are unable to understand. To 
state the matter very briefly, as we have before done in speak- 
ing of the New York scheme, the pipes will contain an explo- 
sive substance far more powerful, and more violent in its action, 
than gunpowder. It is quite possible, though in our opinion 
not very probable, that pipes, connections and expansion-joints 
can be made which will resist the ordinary pressure of the 
water; but there is reason to suppose that superheated water 
under pressure is liable under some circumstances to a sort of 
detonation, or sudden resolution into steam, the violence of 
which no ordinary materials can withstand. The effect of such 
a detonation in a street-main can be pretty accurately repre- 
sented by the explosion of a line of twenty-five-pound kegs of 
gunpowder, placed eight feet apart beneath the pavement, and 
fired simultaneously. It is hardly necessary to say that there 
would probably be few persons left alive in the street after such 
an explosion, which would tear the roadway, if not the neigh- 
boring buildings, into fragments. Many years ago, as our tech- 
nical books inform us, it was not unusual to warm houses in 
England by meaus of highly superheated water, circulating 





through enormously thick wrought-iron tubes of small diameter, 
and heated by a boiler in the building; but explosions took 
place so frequently that the system was abandoned, and heat- 
ing by hot water under pressure is now only practised in modi- 
fied and comparatively innocuous form. So far as we can see, 
the scheme now proposed for Boston is a revival, on an appall- 
ing scale, of a system condemned long ago, when tried on a far 
smaller and safer scale; and, although we should be sorry to 
stand in the way of improvements, or of legitimate business en- 
terprises, the people who have to walk through Summer and 
Devonshire Streets have a right to demand that nothing shall 
be laid beneath their feet which exposes them to the risk of 
being blown into eternity if a sudden shock to the pipes, such 
as might be caused by the water-hammer produced by the 
closing of a valve, should determine a rupture. 


T seems that the magnificent Palace of Justice at Brussels, 
one of the most costly structures in Europe, has shown evi- 
dences of a settlement which may or may not prove to be 

serious. The Weiner Bauindustrie-Zeitung says, that early 
last fall, during the vacation of the courts, the ceiling of 
one of the court-rooms fell without warning, and another 
followed almost immediately afterwards. ‘There had been evi- 
dences previously of injury to the lower portion of the building 
from the dampness of the ground, but no movement had been 
noticed. However, a third ceiling soon fell, and cracks began 
to show themselves in a number of others. The newspapers 
raised the alarm, and called for an immediate investigation, and 
the Minister of Justice appointed experts, who made a thorough 
examination of the building, and reported that no less than fifty- 
three ceilings were in danger of falling. They did not attempt 
to assign a cause for the cracking of the plastering, but con- 
tented themselves with taking measures for making the threat- 
ened ceiling secure, and repairing those that had fallen. There 
were, however, of course, plenty of amateur explanations of the 
trouble, most of which accounted for it on the theory that the 
layers of chalk on which the building rests had been so sat- 
urated by the springs which exist in them, that they had yielded 
under the weight of the building, and allowed it to slide down 
hill, as the Albany capitol is often supposed to be doing. There 
may be: something in this, but it will probably take time to 
determine whether any action of the sort is really taking 
place. Meanwhile, there is no need of being in quite such a 
hurry as one of the Brussels editors, who suggested that, as the 
building was sure to fall, it might be well to take advantage of 
the opportunity to raise alittle money to go toward the expense 
of rebuilding, to put on special trains on the Government rail- 
ways to bring strangers to witness the catastrophe. The fall of 
the tower, particularly, would attract visitors from all parts of 


+ 


the continent, to say nothing of the English, who would come 


over in a body to witness the crash. 
| bring about an improvement in the fire risks of that city, 
by the introduction of a system of inspection, uader which 
they make recommendations and suggestions to their policy- 
holders, concerning precautions which would lessen the danger 
of fire in the buildings which they insure. We do not see that 
they do anything to enforce their suggestions by concessions in 
rates to those who comply with them; but the public seems to 
be pleased with the novelty, and one serious fire, at least, has 
already been prevented by following them. Most of the 
recommendations relate simply to such precautions as_ the 
avoidance of wooden barrels for receiving hot ashes, or the 
introduction of steam-pumps in places where the pressure of 
water in the street-mains is feeble; but the larger manufactu- 
rers have been advised to protect their goods with automatic 
sprinklers, and a reduction in premium rates is made to those 
All this is very good as far as it goes, but it will 
be necessary to follow up the work with a good deal more per- 
sistency than insurance companies generally show, in order to 
accomplish any lasting reform. So long as the novelty lasts, 
some of the policy-holders will be willing to try experiments 
in guarding their property against fire; but they will soon come 
back to the old notion, that this is what they pay the under- 
writers to do for them, and unless they can be shown some in- 
ducement, in the shape of lower rates, for troubling themselves 
about the matter, they will make the reflection, which is per- 
haps not wholly groundless, that the insurance companies are 
trying to use them as cat’s-paws, to saye money for themselves, 





HE Philadelphia Insurance companies have undertaken to 


who do so. 
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MONUMENTAL STATUARY IN THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


\ © the visitor at 
\y the Exhibition 

in New Orleans 
in 1885 the music 
and painting of Mex- 
ico were an unex- 
pected revelation. 
That the sister Re- 
publie possessed any 
musical talent, or 
that the Mexicans 
produced any paint- 
ings of merit had 
never before been 
suspected. It re- 
mains for the visitor 
to that interesting 
country to learn that 
the art of sculpture 
Bust of Cuauhtemoc. is not neglected 








there, but receives considerable popular encouragement. The monu- 
mental statuary of the Capital attests the progress of the sculptor’s 
art in the country, and the extent to which it is fostered by the pop- 
ular taste. Nearly every city of any size in the Republic possesses 
at least one meritorious public statue, while the Capital contains so 
many that it might almost be called a “ City of Statues.” Let us 
view it with reference to that feature. 

The Paseo de la Refoma, the fashionable drive of the city, is a 
broad avenue leading out to the gates of the Castle of Chapultepec, 
a distance of two miles. If not already, it is destined to be one of 
the most beautiful drives of any city in the world. It is in itself a 
monument to the energy and taste of the Emperor Maximilian, for 
it was by him planned and begun. Six “glorietas,” as they are 
called, or circles similar to those in the avenues of Washington, are 
laid out at recular intervals in the course of the Paseo, the design 
being to place in each an historical statue or group. In the first a 
statue commemorative of the discovery and settlement of the country 
has been erected, and will be hereafter more particularly described. 
In the second, a monument to Cuauhtemoc (Guatemotzin) has been 
begun. It is the intention to place a statue of Benito Juarez in the 
third. Subjects for the other three have not yet been selected. 

At the head of the Paseo having oceupied that spot more than 
ten years before the Paseo was projected and being, therefore, no 
part of its design — stands 
the equestrian statue of Car- 
los IV of Spain. It is not 
out of regard for the subject 
that this statue holds such 
a prominent position in the 










preserves it as a monument 
of art” are the concluding 
words of an inscription on 
the east side, which recites 
the history —not of Carlos 
LV, but of the statue. Car- 


BL 


Hit 





Carlos IV. 


los [TV was ameng the last sovereigns of Spain before the independ- 


ence of Mexico. It was his encroachments upon the rights of the 


Mexicans which led to the revolt of that country. It was at some 
pains, therefore, that the statue was preserved from destruction at 
the hands of the people in their hatred of the ty rannical subject and 
the despotic government which he represented. 

The statue was the acknowledged masterpiece, in sculpture, of 
Manuel Tolsa, sculptor and architect, who came from Spain in 1791 
to be professor of sculpture in the San Carlos Academy. That insti- 
tution was then in its youth and struggling for its existence. Many 


Humboldt’s comment on the Carlos IV statue was: “ This work 
excels in beauty and purity of style any equestrian statue in Europe, 
excepting only that of Marcus Aurelius in Rome.” It is especially 
notable as being a solid bronze casting and the first bronze statue of 
any importance cast in the Western world. The work was accom- 
plished in the City of Mexico in 1802. The thirty tons of metal re- 
quired for the work were two days in melting, and when the immense 
vessel holding the metal was tapped the liquid bronze flowed freely, 
filling the mould in fifteen minutes. It was allowed to cool for several 
days. It was then removed from the mould and found to be com- 
plete and without defect. Among numerous traditions regarding the 
work is one to the effect that the quantity of metal required for the 
casting was so closely calculated that only a “bucketful ” was left 
over after the casting was completed. If this be so the success of 
the work should have made the fame of Salvador de la Vega, under 
whose superintendence it was accomplished. It cannot be discovered 
that it has done so. 

Several months were spent in perfecting the statue after it came 
from the mould, and it was in the latter part of 1803 that it was 
placed upon its pedestal in the main plaza, directly in front of the 
great cathedral. It passed safely through the series of revolutions 
from 1810 to 1821, which ended in the independence of Mexico, but 
after that the feeling against Spain and everything Spanish was so 
bitter that it became necessary to protect it from the hands of the 
people. An immense wooden globe was built over it and painted 
blue. This afforded sufficient protection for a time, but in 1824, for 
greater safety, the statue was removed from its pedestal to the patio 
of what was then the University Building. There it escaped public 
attention until 1852, when it was deemed safe to set it up where it 
now stands. 

The horse and rider are seventeen feet in height. The king is 
dressed in Roman costume, wearing a wreath of laurels and holding 
his sceptre in his right hand. The horse is represented as walking 
slowly. 

The monumental commemoration of the discovery and settlement 
of the country is popularly known as the “Colon Statue” from the 
heroic statue of Cristébal Colon (Christopher Columbus) which sur- 
mounts it. It is the work of a French sculptor, Cordier, resident in 
Mexico, and was the gift to the city of a wealthy citizen. It con- 





City of Mexico. “ Mexico | 
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The Colon Statue. 


of the churches of the Capital and the vicinity attest the genius of | 


Tolsa as an architect and a designer. There are several traditions 
regarding Tolsa founded upon his sudden death soon after the com- 
pletion of the statue. One is that he committed suicide on over- 


hearing some rustics criticise his work — noting, among other things, | 


that the king was riding without stirrups. Another is that he was 
so affected by the grandeur of the work that he dropped dead while 
contemplating it soon after it had been unveiled. 





sists of a base of red marble, containing bronze panels, upon which 
| are represented in bas-relief the arms of Columbus surrounded by a 
wreath of laurel; a fragment of a letter written by him; the dedi- 
cation of the monument; and two scenes from the life of the dis- 
| coverer, viz., the rebuilding of the Monastery of Santa Maria de la 
| Rabida, and the landing on San Salvador. Upon this base are 
| placed four life-sized figures, in bronze, in a sitting posture. They 
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are of Fathers Marchena and Debesa, of Spain, the two priests to 
whom Columbus was finally indebted for the long-delayed royal 
favor, and Father Pedro Gante and Bishop Bartolemeo de las Casas, 
the two famous missionaries to Mexico, whose lives were devoted to 
the cause of the Indians. From the midst of these bronze figures 
rises the red-marble pedestal of the statue of the discoverer. He is 
represented in the act of removing, with his left hand, the veil which 
hides the Western Hemisphere, while his right hand is held aloft. 
The whole work is admirable alike in conception and treatment. 

Work has been suspended upon the Cuauhtemoc (Guatemotzin) 
monument for several years, but enough has been accomplished to 
exhibit in the base and pedestal a very skilful combination of classi- 
cal and early Mexican styles of ornamentation. It is the work of 
the Mexican architect and sculptor, Francisco Jimenez. <A bust of 
Cuauhtemoc, the last Aztec Emperor, and the hero of Gen. Lew 
Wallace’s charming story “ The Fair God,’ was erected on San 
Hipolito’s day, 1869 (August 13, the anniversary of the final con- 
quest of the city by Cortez in 1521), on the banks of the Viga 
Canal, some distance from the city. The bust stands upon a high 
pedestal, upon which is an inscription, on one side in Spanish, on the 
other in the Aztec language, reciting the heroic defence of the city 
by the Aztecs under the brave young emperor. It attests the Aztec 
sympathies of the Mexicans and their high regard for Cuauhtemoc. 

Of three other statues which adorn the streets of Mexico, one is 
the marble statue of the patriot-priest and revolutionary hero, José 
Maria Morelos, standing in a little garden between two churches 
opposite the Alameda. It is the work of the sculptor Piati, and has 
little merit as a work of art. It is interesting, historically, as having 
been unveiled in 1865 by the Emperor Maximilian on the centennial 
of the birth of Morelos. 

The sculptor Norejia has two fine bronze statues on the line of the 
same street. One is that of the famous revolutionary leader, and 
second president of the Republic, Vicente Guerrero, standing in the 
garden in front of the church of San Fernando. The tomb of 
Guerreo is in the panteon attached to the church. 

The other statue by Norejia is deserving of closer attention. It is 
an heroic female figure representing the gratitude of the City of Mex- 
ico to Enrico Martinez, the engineer who designed and constructed 
a tunnel four miles in length, for the purpose of draining the lakes 
of the Valley of Mexico and preventing the inundation of the city. 
Martinez suffered many changes of fortune during his life in Mexico, 
among them four years of imprisonment because his work was not 
immediately successful. The work now exists as the open cut, or 
tajo de Nochistongo. When it was deemed proper that the labors 
of Martinez for the City of Mexico should be commemorated, no 
portrait of him was to be found. The sculptor, therefore, devised a 
very original monument. The pedestal is filled with items of engi- 
neering data, such as the standards of measurement, the Mexican 
vara, the French metre and the English yard; the magnetic declina- 
tion ; the basis of computation of all the elevations of the city; and, 
finally, a guage registering the level of the water in Lake Texcoco. 
In no more fitting way could the engineer, who accomplished and 
suffered so much for the city, be commemorated. The monument is 
quite illustrative of the taste of the Mexican people. 

Among the other specimens of monumental sculpture of the city, 
the iron fence-posts surrounding the Bibliotheca Nacional should re- 
ceive notice. Each supports a portrait-bust of some Mexican cele- 
brated in the field of letters. They are nineteen in number, and include 
poets, historians, dramatists, jurists, naturalists, and others. In the 
Bibliotheca are sixteen colossal statues of the Fathers of Learning. 

But above all these in artistic merit, and worthy of the greatest 
admiration,‘is the commemorative group which covers the tomb of 
Benito Juarez in the panteon of San Fernando. The panteon itself 
is one of the most interesting objects in the city, though it escapes 





Tomb of Benito Juarez. 


the attention of most sight-seers. It contains the tombs of many 
of the most illustrious personages of later Mexican history. Ex- 
presidents Guerrero and Comonfort, General Zaragoza and the 
Republican patriot O’Campo are buried there. There are also the 
tombs of Generals Mejia and Miramon, the companions of Maximil- 
ian in his final struggle for the Empire — his companions also in his 





execution. Nearly midway between these two tombs is that of Benito 
Juarez, the Indian President of the Republic, who maintained his 
government throughout all the stormy period of 1864-1867, and who 
was deaf to all the entreaties on behalf of Maximilian and his two 
brave generals. 

The group represents the president stretched at full length upon 
his death bed, his head resting upon a pillow. Sitting at his head is 
a beautiful female figure, emblematic of Mexico mourning the loss 
of her favorite hero. The grief of a aation could not be more 
beautifully expressed in white marble. The work is impressive in 
the highest degree. As a work of art it is original, free from con- 
ventionalisms, and technically excellent. There is probably no work 
of the kind on the continent approaching it in beauty. It is the 
work of two brothers, Islas by name, of Indian extraction. It at- 
tests their own artistic genius, and is the pride of the race from 
which they sprang. It reflects credit also upon the artistic taste of 
the country to which those artists belong. 

Artuur Howarp NO Lt. 


THE PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTU- 
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next one of entirely different character, is somewhat a matter of dis- 
pute, but certain it is that the impression on entering the room is a 
pleasing one. 

The place of honor is rightly given to Mr. Clarence Luce’s com- 
petitive drawings ‘for the Eighth Regiment Armory, and for the 
Toronto Court-House. To the first of these, when shown at the last 
exhibition of the New York Architectural League, it was objected 
that the tower was too massive; but one is led to overlook this, in 
his admiration not only of the simplicity and originality of the de- 
sign, but of the marvellous skill of the artist in his water-color work. 
The blending of grays and browns and warm yellows, the bright soft- 
ness and exquisite cleanness of the washes, and the appearance of 
solidity of the mass of the building, unrelieved, except in the door- 


way, by a single shadow, are above praise. Mr. Luce’s drawings for 
the Toronto Court-House, published in the American Architect some 
time ago, are too well known to need description. They are, of 
course, exquisitely rendered, and vaguely suggest something that Mr. 
Richardson might have done had he worked in Gothic. Mr. Luce 
sends as well his competitive design for a cemetery entrance, some 
capital water-color studies of country houses, and a much less happy 
rendering, in pen-and-ink, of a design for a hotel at Lake Chatauqua. 

Following next on the left we come to seventeen sketches in va- 
rious styles, but all of-a more or less improbable character, selected 
from designs by the T-Square Club, of Philadelphia, an organization 
composed mainly of the younger architects and draughtsmen, for the 
purpose of competitive sketching. Among the most imaginative of 
these are three pen-and-ink designs by Mr. Wilson Eyre, Jr., one of 
which — a dormer-window cropping out between two tall chimneys — 
is particularly attractive. 

Another of Mr. Eyre’s sketches — a tall bridge and house — is pic- 
turesque in the extreme, but less constructional than one by Mr. Ar- 
thur Truscott, whose bridge, although one feels sure that it would 
not give way before any possible flood, rather conveys the idea that 
the architect's share in the design had been overbalanced by the en- 
gineer’s. And is it not a pity, by the way, that there should not be 
a little more architecture in the bridges that are being put up in this 
country year after year? The engineer needs no architectural 
knowledge, it is true, in order to make a stone bridge a beautiful ob- 
ject. The arches are sure to have a beauty of their own. But the 
problem of making a beautiful bridge with stone piers and an iron 
framework has had very little serious attention from any but the 
French architects. And we all know the result, in our own country, 
of letting the engineers do all the designing of the thousands of ex- 
cellent but hideous iron bridges that blot our landscapes. 

After this observation it may be as well to state that Mr. Trus- 
cott’s bridge, as sketched, is of wood, and although evidently built for 
use, is certainly not ugly. Another drawing by the same hand is : 
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design for a city house — a few light sepia washes on brown paper, 
over some sweeping but accurate pencil lines, not one of which is 
unnecessary, make an admirable example of a style of rendering 
that many of our draughtsmen would do well to take as a model. 

An excellent drawing in the “'T-Square ” series is a design by Mr. 
Lindley Johnson for a hall fireplace. It is an elevation in pale 
washes and brown ink, and has the fault, very common to such draw- 
ings, of having been worked over a little too much with the pen. A 
sketch of Mr. Louis C. Hickman’s, in sepia and Chinese white on 
gray paper, shows how a great deal of effect may be obtained with 
but little labor, and a “'T-square ” drawing by Mr. John J. Dull, of an 
enormous pulpit approached from the front by gigantic steps, and 
from the back by microscopic doors, demonstrates how the charm of 
a skilful water-color can make one forgive the most obvious faults of 
perspective. Near this last hangs a large frame by Mr. Benjamin 
Linfoot, containing some good coarse line sketches, but much marred 
by a bird’s-eye view of several very red cottages, on a lawn of start- 
ling green. Messrs. Hazelhurst & Huckel have four very carefully 
worked-out perspectives, notably a highly-colored one, of the Court- 
House at Woodbury, in which the design— in the American- 
Romanesque style that as yet shows no signs of dying out —is infi- 
nitely better than the rendering. 

In Number 596 we have four country houses by Messrs. Chamber- 
lin & Whidden. Clever and effective these drawings are — ight, 
clear washes on dark paper relieved by Chinese white. It is to be 
regretted that in their sketch for a Colonial house at Cambridge — 
(Number 595) a thoroughly good and consistent design — this danger- 
ous material should have been laid on so lavishly. 

Mr. T. P. Chandler, Jr., only contributes four sketches, but they are 
allin his best manner. One in particular—an idea for achimneypiece, 
done on gray paper with very fioht sepia washes and the merest sus- 
picion of Chinese white — is altogether charming. Mr. F. H. Bacon 
shows the two admirable sets of drawings—his sketches from 
Athens and furniture sketches —that were exhibited in New York 
during the winter. Apropos of these, why do men whose drawings 
are-otherwise faultless mar their effect by introducing figures done 
with a carelessness that is little short of criminal? Surely Mr. 
Bacon cannot imagine that his phenomenal sheet of details from 
Athens is any the better for the stuffed figure that accompanies it, or 
Mr. Luce consider his hotel drawing improved by the bodiless horse- 
men in the foreground. 

Mr. Walter Cope’s three frames of pencil sketches in France and 
Italy are more than architect’s notes; they are some of them pic- 
tures, and are all either picturesque or useful. Their usefulness 
might, however, have been increased by a few measurements, and 
the captious might add that their value as pictures would not have 
been injured by a little less black-lead. The opposite fault is char- 
acteristic of the half-dozen sketches sent by Mr. F. M. Day, whose 
drawings of French, German and Italian details bear the stamp of 
accuracy, but have a certain baldness, in contrast to Mr. Cope’s. 

Mr. Wilson Eyre has seven of his admirable country houses, mostly 
in light washes and a little pen-work, besides two sketches of city 
buildings that are nearly as full of feeling. A greater contrast to 
these free, almost fanciful designs cannot be found than in the sec- 
tion of a grand staircase that Mr. Lindley Johnson exhibits. This 
drawing, accurate, elaborate and formal, its colors subdued by skil- 
fully graded washes of India ink, is a projét that years ago gave Mr. 
Johnson one of his mentions at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in Paris. 
Messrs. Cope & Stewardson have some neatly-drawn studies for 
country houses, and a competitive design for the Savannah Cotton 
Exchange, that bears a strong likeness, especially in its upper story 
and tower, to the Palazzo Vecchio. 

Number 667, an altar, by Mr. Arthur Truscott, is well worthy of 
notice. The drawing is admirable and the design full of the spirit of 
Gothie architecture. 

Above the drawings hang some plaster casts and studies for archi- 
tectural sculpture. One is a half-size study for the spandrel of a 
doorway designed by Mr. Eyre, and another a vestibule frieze, some 
four feet high, by the same architect. 

Mr. Jesse Godley, the animal sculptor, has some fragments of a 
frieze for the Radnor-Hunt Club. The figures, hounds and a field 
of huntsmen, are in very flat relief, with strong outlines, and sunk 
below the surface of the plaster, somewhat after the Egyptian man- 
ner. The action in some of the horses plainly has its authority in 
instantaneous photography, but does not seem out of place in a com- 
position so sketchy and delightful as this. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that the best sculpture in the room does not properly 
belong there,.as it is not architectural. It consists of five small 
pieces by Mastrodonato; four of them girls’ heads in bronze, and 
the fifth a fascinating little figure in pear-wood, about eighteen inches 
high, catalogued as “ Very cold.” 

In fine, the Philadelphia exhibition, although many of the best 
things in it are not new, having been reproduced in the American 
Architect, or shown at the Salmagundi Club, is an innovation on the 
staid course of the Academy, and apparently a successful one. 


C. H. 





Sxow Drirts. — Here is a scientific nut which John Ross ruthlessly 
hurls in the teeth of natural phenomena delineators : ‘‘ Why is it that 
along railroads and the highways the snow always drifts from the high 
places into the depressions, while in lumber yards it drifts out of the 
depressions and accumulates up on top of lumber piles ?’? — Plainview 


( Minn.) News. 





A REPUBLICAN MUSEUM. 


T is curious how few people ever visit the 
H6tel Carnavalet, in Paris. Situated in the 


£33 Rue de Sévigné, it is rather out of the way 
ee of visitors ; but yet a pilgrimage due east can- 
SY not be better spent than in wandering about 


the museum, which the hétel is now converted 
into. Near it, too, is the Palais des Archives, 
or Public Record Office, a most interesting 
museum of autograph documents, from the sixth 
century downwards, where one can read the 
marriage contract of Francois II and Marie 
Stuart, a letter, if I remember rightly, of the 
cruel guardian of poor little Louis XVI, and a 
blank warrant for guillotining thirty-seven per- 
sons whose names were filled in afterwards ad 
libitum. In one of the rooms is the table on 
which Robespierre lay after he shot himself. 
Not far off is the Gothic gate with its tourelles 
of the Ecole des Chartres; and a little farther 
along the street is the Place des Vosges, for- 
merly the Place Royal. It is still almost intact 
with its old red-brick houses, and its colonnades 
round the gravelled square, in the centre of 
which is a statue of Louis XIII erected under 
Charles X. During the reign of the former, it 
vas of course the height of fashion, and the 
surrounding neighborhood swarmed with hotels 
+ belonging to the gentlefolk. Now it is rather 

Sut nl all i a desert waste, given up to noisy children. 
But the houses are worth studying, and if pos- 
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sible visiting. Richelieu lived in one, and in another Victor Hugo 
passed some of his days; this latter having belonged to a woman he 
has immortalized, Marion Delorme. Hard by, at the junction of the 
tue Vielle du Temple, and the Rue des Francs-Bourgeois, is the 
Hétel Barbette, with its beautiful little tourelle, a charming corner of 
old Paris. It has lately been restored — and very well restored. An- 
other “monument” in the vicinity, which: is not strictly architectural 
or archeological, but which is somewhat historic, is the Mont de 
Piété, the great pawnbroking establishment of Paris. It is really 
worth a visit; all the arrangements being unique; and to any student 
of physiognomies and morals, it is a wondrous study to scan the coun- 
tenances, the dress, and the general manner and gait of the dozens 
of men and women who calmly wait their turn, seated on rows of 
benches in the great hall. 

Carnevalat is a corruption of Kernevenoy, the name of an old 
Breton family who formerly owned the hétel. It was built in 1550, 
by Pierre Lescot, and decorated with sculptures by Jean Goujon. 
It consisted then of the main building at the end of the court, and 
the ground-floor of the three other sides, and was inhabited by 
Jacques des Ligneris, President of the Parliament. In 1660, Man- 
sard added the first floor to the sides, and the facade towards the 
street, in which he only retained the sixteenth-century doorway. In 
fact the only part of the building which remains of the Renaissance 
period is that at the end of the court-yard, and the ground-floor. 
Mme. de Sévigné lived in the hétel nearly twenty years, from 1677 
until her death in 1696, which took place at the Chateau de Grignan. 
Her apartment which she occupied with her daughter, Mme. de 
Grignan, was the portion now used as the library of the city. The 
grand staircase still remains, and the beautiful panelled decoration 
of the rooms, painted a soft, tender gray. M.de Grignan passed 
little of his time in Paris, but when there occupied the ground-floor 
underneath his wife and mother-in-law. M. le Marquis de Sévigné 


Jils, lived in the apartment facing the street; and the Abbé de Cou- 


langes, the uncle of Mme. la Marquise, the right wing. The left 
wing contained rooms common to the quintette. These now hold the 
engravings, and retain their old decoration. 

After Mme. de Sévigné’s death the hétel was given over to the 
vulgar, mostly financiers, the farmer-general Brunet de Rancy being 
one. During the Revolution it was a printing-oflice, and afterwards 
the school of engineering, under the director Baron de Prony. Since 
1830 it has successively been occupied by two boys’ schools; but in 
1866 it was purchased by the city, to be converted into an historical 
museum and library. 

On the principal building are some fine sculptures by Jean Goujon 
—the Seasons: spring, with the sign of the ram; summer, with 
the crab; autumn, the balances; winter, the goat. The masques, 
which serve as bosses to the vault of the ground floor, are by Ponzio; 
the bas-relief on the small door on the right wing is modern, in imita- 
tion of the opposite one, which is Renaissance. Above, on the first 
story are some very inferior restorations by Van Obstal, a Flemish 
sculptor, who worked under Mansard. On the left wing are some 
fine masques by Ponzio, and an admirable bas-relief by Jean Goujon 
above the door: sleeping genii holding burning torches, symbolic of 
the eternal vigilance of justice, even when she sleepeth. On the first 
story are some bas-reliefs of the date 1660, the Four Elements, sur- 
mounted by their attributes. On the side of the entrance are bas-re- 
liefs by Jean Goujon, in his very best style: Authority, a little figure, 
standing upon a globe, between two figures of Fame, bearing palms 
and laurels. Two vanquished lions, placed originally over the small 
side doors, and removed by Mansard to the street facade, completed 
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the design which was symbolic of morality overcoming brute force; 
a fit subject for a house built for the president of the Parliament. 

On the street side, the doorway by Jean Goujon, happily preserved 
by Mansard; and the aforesaid lions detached from the court-yard 
facade are all that remain of the period of the Renaissance. On the 
first story are some second-rate bas-reliefs by Van Obstal, 1661, the 
period of Mansard’s transformation of the elegant old Henri II 
house of the Ligneris, into the sumptuous Louis XIV hotel. 

The object of the museum is to 2ollect all books and other things 
which relate to the history of the City of Paris. Engravings, plans, 
manuscripts, and pictures form part of the library collection; while 
medals, pottery, and fragments of old buildings are placed in the 
lower rooms. The objects comprise all periods from the Gallo- 
Roman to the Renaissance. The collection of odds and ends relat- 
ing to the revolutionary period of 1789-1804 was given by M. de 
Liesville. 

In the Galerie des Arénes may be seen fossils and monuments of 
the stone age found in Paris and the neighborhood. Also some stones 
of the Gallo-Roman period which are supposed to have formed the 
ancient boundary of the City of Lutéce ; these are coarsely engraved 
with names and symbols. Some of the Merovingian sarcophagi 
found in the cemeteries of St. Germain des Prés and St. Marcel, and 
upon Montmartre, are very interesting, from the Christian symbols 
carved upon, resembling those on the walls of the Catacombs at 
Rome; and a Pagan one, with a sort of hatchet (ascia) is consid- 
ered very rare in the Parisian region. Here, too, are a few frag- 
ments of the basilica church, which is supposed to have preceded 
Notre Dame. It may be worth mentioning here that a foolish prac- 
tice has sprung up in France of calling cathedrals basilicas, for sake 
of impressiveness. Notre Dame and St. Denis are often spoken of 
as basilicas, which, of course, they cannot be. The basilica, as every 
one knows, is a church built upon the plan of the Roman Halls of 
Justice, and utterly at variance with the plan of a Gothic church. 

Descending to the ancient sixteenth-century kitchen, the visitor 
finds himself at the foot of the stone staircase in a species of crypt, 
or funeral vault. Here are sarcophagi of the fourth and the tenth 
century, amongst which is a little coffin of a still-born child. In a 
niche illumined by a colored lamp are some casts taken from skele 
tons found in the first excavations of the Arena on the left bank of 
the river. This crypt is only open in the summer months, beginning 
in April. 

Mounting the staircase we come to the Revolutionary museum — 
as strange a collection as may be seen anywhere. Some panels, 
coarsely painted, emblematic of the constitution of 1791: Glorifica- 
tion of Louis X VI, father of the French, and King of a free Pec yple ; 
with diverse allegorical emblems, a Greek cross surrounded by circles 
and much red paint. A few pictures are interesting from their sub- 
jects; so are the charts containing the list of persons taking oaths 
to the constitution, and the chart of the Rights of Man, are all worth 
studying. One cannot help admiring both the sentiments and the 
enthusiasm of the early revolutionary period; and perhaps, when one 
passes into the next room and sees a lettre de cachet and various tor- 
ture machines from the Bastille, one is not surprised at the brutality 
of the Reign of Terror so much as at the patience of the people who 
endured the grossest tyranny for so long a period. If your readers 
never saw a lettre de cachet, here it is; and note that they were kept 
ready, signed and given by the kings and their favorites, to be filled 
up with the names of any one towards whom the said favorite had a 
grudge: the king “ prays the governor to receive — into our 
Chateau of the Bastille, and ends with a prayer that the unhappy 
prisoner may soon leave it.” Let us return to the subjects of some 
of the quaint pictures. “ Féte of the Sans-Culottes upon the 
ruins of the Bastille,” 1793, a drawing by Pourcelly. “The Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man.” Portraits of the King and Queen, of 
Kleber, of Robespierre at the age of twenty-four, painted by Boilly 
in 1783; of Danton, Marat, Desmoulins, St. Just, and a host of 
others of the same period; the funeral of Marat at the Church of 
the Cordeliers, 1793; Fétes held at the Bastille, Pont Neuf and 
Champs Ely sées; Destruction of the Bastille. Amongst miscella- 
neous things are hinges and fragments of the door of the Concier- 
gerie cells where Mme. Roland and Robespierre were imprisoned ; 
a gun of the National Guard (1830) surmounted by an umbrella to 
protect “the Sons of the Fatherland, and Defenders of our Liber- 
ties’ from sun and rain! a model of the Bastille, carved in one of 
the stones of the fortress; Republican almanacs with the new ar- 
rangement of seasons, months and days; wall-papers for official 
residences with revolutionary emblems; Phrygian caps and Jacobin 
caps; a young girl’s sash worn at the ceremony of Voltaire’s funeral, 
1731; Talma’s theatrical antique sword; David's last palette. Even 
watches and clocks were decorated to suit the feeling of the time; 
they had (the clocks) three faces showing the new decimal division 
of time into ten months, ten days, ten hours to the day, one hundred 
minutes to the hour, and one hundred seconds to the minutes. Fans 
and snuff-boxes, of course, partook of the same craze of decoration. 
Another curious relic is a sort of chart which was hung up in the 


schools » French people recognize the existence of the Supreme 











Being.” Can anything more fully show the egotism and chauvinisme 
of the nation? One patriot’s snuff-box is in ivory in the form of a 
Phrygian cap. Then there is a complete collection of buttons, em- 
broideries for waistcoats, scarfs, cockades, guns, sticks; the sword, left 
by Garibaldi to the town, which belonged to La Tour d’Auvergne, 
and the one given by the Directory to Massena in the year V. 


Of the Second and Third Republics there are some very interesting 
water-color representations of fétes; the “ Allies entering Paris 
1814,” by Zippel; four of different events in 1814, by Vergnaux; 
others by Lacomte ; these are all in the style of the day, careful in 
regard to details of dress and surroundings, and so are worth study 
by all who love the old Paris. : 

In the long galleries is a fine collection of porcelain and faience. 
In the central case are some of the odd “ ballooi’” pieces of Sevres of 
1783 and onwards. The balloon was a new invention, and conse- 
quently, the painters of china made it the subject of cups and vases. 
The balloon mounts, while a crowd gaze at it with upturned faces; 
or it is seen descending, and then the anxious crowd throw up their 
arms and receive it. It was evidently the actualité de l'heure. Another 
curious piece is the celebrated guillotine cup in Berlin porcelain, an 
anti-revolutionary effort. The mottos on the common faience plates 
are droll, considering results : 
“ La Liberté sans licence.” Hardly acted up to! At the entrance to 
the second gallery is a little colored wax model of Voltaire in his 
study, towards 1775, holding in one hand a cup of coffee, and in the 
other a pen; his inkstand being at his side. Here, too, is the chair 
the great satirist expired in, with two desks, for writing and read- 
ing, brought from the Hétel de la Villette, where he died in 1878; 
also, the chair the poet Béranger died in. Many are the portrait- 
busts. It is well known that, after Marat’s assassination, his sorrow- 
ing friends placed his bust in all the official rooms of Paris — hence 
innumerable ones of him are to be seen in all museums. Here is an 
odd device for clock ornamentation: Ja jolie Révolutionnaire; a 
soldier and a civilian support the pedestal which hold the clock ; 
above is another pedestal supported by two monkeys in caps of lib- 
erty; on the top, a drunken-looking woman with a bag of money ; 
below, on the ground, a mitre, a Papal crown, cross-swords, croziers, 
ete. All colored in the vulgarest style — the whole, evidently, very 
anti-Republican. Some of the Sévres porcelain is in pate tendre. 

The picture-gallery is the dining-room of the Hétel de Dangeau, 
Place Royale, removed here when the house was demolished. The 
ceiling is an early work of Lebrun’s. Unfortunately, the light is so 
bad that it is dificult to see the interesting collection of pictures of 
old Paris which hang on the walls. They are: a thirteenth-century 
miniature of the “ Miracle of St. Eloi”; some old scraps of boule- 
vards and streets by Bouchot and Martial; the Cries of Paris in 
Eighteenth Century ; a masked ball, held at the Hétel de Ville, in 
honor of the marriage of the Dauphin, 1745, by Cochin; two charm- 
ing little sketches, by Prud’hon —the portrait of Talleyrand, and a 
sketch for the marriage fétes of Napoleon; a sketch by Largilliére, 
and two by Benouville; Mme. de Longueville presenting her son to 
the members of the Fronde, 1649; Baptism of the Dauphin, 1668 ; 
the Fowl-market, in 1660, and the Fish-market and Laundresse’s 
Boat at the Mégisserie, 1670; an old view of the pont Notre Dame 
during the aquatic sports of 1760; a number of different views of 
old Paris, most minute in detail, by Reguenet: and the fire-works on 
the Place de Gréve, in celebration of the birth of the poor little 
Dauphin, 1782, by Moreau. 

On the staircase are some fine examples of old wrought-iron, and 
various fragments of escutcheons and carved wood from old houses 
which have been demolished; and in the garden are a great many 
architectural fragments of old Paris Gothic and Renaissance, dug up 
during excavations for modern improvements. S. BEALE. 


“Ca ira; vives libres ou mourir.” 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


HOTEL DE VILLE, AUDENARDE, BELGIUM. 
{Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 


Ir is to be noted that this view is reversed. 


PLAN OF THE BANK OF MONTREAL, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
! JHE Bank of Montreal, the head office of which is in Montreal, 


“+ Canada, is one of the largest banking institutions of the world. 

It was first incorporated in the year 1818, with a capital of 
$250,000. The building originally held by the company, and oc- 
cupying the site of the present post-office was destroyed by fire, 
three years after the act of incorporation. Their next, office erected 
on the same site at a cost of £11,000, was a plain, substantial build- 
ing of three stories’ height, having seven windows along the front 
on each floor, and four along the sides. A small portico, the 
height of one floor only, of the Doric order, marked the principal en- 
trance ; the only other attempts made at external embellishment being 
four panels carved in bas-relief, over the ground-floor windows, em- 
blematic of Agriculture, Manufacture, Art and Commerce. The bank 
frequently made application for the renewal of its charter, increas- 
ing its capital each time, until in 1871, the Banking Act was passed 
under which it has continued to exist and flourish. Its capital at 
present amounts to $12,000,000. The present building erected in 
1847, occupies the site adjoining the former office. It is of the 
Corinthian order, and has in the principal facade a large portico of 





six massive fluted columns, which rise to the height of the ceiling of 
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the first floor.” In the tympanum of the entablature are carved fig- 
ures half-life size, representing commercial interests, etc., and having 
the arms of the bank in the centre. This was carved in Europe and 
brought out some forty years ago. The bank-building has long been 
one of the principal edifices in the city. For a time, only part of it 
was taken up by the business of the institution, the remainder being 
occupied by the dwelling apartments of the managers; but the busi- 
ness increased so rapidly that before long the tenants had to make 
way for clerks, and the whole of the ground and first-floor rooms were 
used as offices. The main office or banking-room was decidedly cramped, 
as will be seen by the plan. The six tellers’ boxes occupying nearly 
the whole width of the room, leaving only a very narrow passage on 
each side for access to the Accountants’ Department and Exchange 
Office. The ledgers were separated from the tellers, which is now ac- 
knowledged to be a very disadvantageous arrangement in banking 
business, and occupied a corner of the front of the room, while 
the Discount Department was in the corresponding corner on the 
other side of the door. It soon became a matter of necessity to en- 
large the office, and then the question naturally arose, how could it 
be done to any appreciable extent, the only available space being 
apparently over the boiler-house at the back. Three or four archi- 
tects were consulted, and the work was finally put into the hands 
of Messrs. Taylor, Gordon & Bousfield, of Montreal, Associates of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. The main difficulty to 
contend with was that the site was bounded on two sides by streets, 
and on the other two by buildings so that no enlargement beyond 
the outside walls was possible, except at the back where the bank- 
ing-room did not extend to the street. Another difficulty arose 
from the determination of the Directors not to move out of the 
building, while the works were carried on; this decision on their 
part made it necessary that the alterations should be carried out in 
sections, and this involved a deal of expense. Dust-proof 
screens were erected, and everything done that was possible to 
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Before Alteration. 

deaden sound. Work was carried on day and night, all the specially 
noisy work having to be delayed till after business hours. The con- 
nections between the new parts and the old had to be made as far as 
possible by day, and completed through the night. Work was first 
begun on the right-hand side, on entering ; the lower parts of the walls 
were cut away, and iron columns and girders substituted, to corre- 
spond in outward appearance with the original columns and beams. 
The iron cores of the columns beneath the wooden sheathing wers 
W rapped with wire, and the interstices filled in with concrete to ren- 
der them fire-pre of. 

The back extension was a more formidable piece of work, the lane 
being some twenty-one feet below the floor of the banking-room, and 
the soil being of a loose and shifting nature. The back wall rises to 
a height ot eighty feet from the lane, and though apparently solid and 
substantial was tound to be filled up in the centre with the veriest 
rubbish of building material, which made it all the more difficult to 
deal with. The upper half of this wall, forty feet high, had to be 
s ipported by heavy shoring, the shores on the outside of the wall 
being over forty feet long, carried down through the engine-house, 
and the subsoil to the beneath. The result of the work was 
most satisfactory, as when completed, not a hair’s-breadth crack was 
to be The whole back wall was cut out, and double columns 
supporting box-girders substituted. A glass roof with a flat ceiling- 
light below, formed the roof and ceiling of this extension. New 
vaults to take the place of the book-vault near the money-vault, which 
was swept away, were constructed up-stairs, over the passage leading 
to the clerks’ lavatory, and for the support of these new walls had to 
be brought up from the basement. A new staircase, connecting with 
these vaults, and with the head office on the first floor was put in. 
The grand staircase in front of the Savings Bank, and the left-hand 
side extension of the office were next taken in hand; the entrance té« 
the Savings Bank having to be kept clear for the public during the 
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In planning these alterations it had to be borne in mind, that ac 
commodation was to be provided to the utmost extent of the site, at 
the same time the main facade was not to be altered, and therefor 
whatever additions were made to the ‘sides, they had to be kept in 
subordination to the front. The Transfer Department being larger 
than necessary, a part was taken off by the new book-vault in the 
rear; the Savings Bank was not enlarged, but turned round so that 
the clerks now occupy the place previously used by the public ; this 
was desirable on account of the position of the vault, and made ne¢ 
essary by the addition of the grand staircase in front, which connects 
the office with the head offices and Board-room. The actual area 
gained for the office proper is about sixteen hundred feet, or three- 
quarters as large again as the former room. In the 
has been placed on a semi-circular sweep, made of various marbles, 
from the United States, from Belgium and from Italy, divided into 
panelled compartments by pilasters of immaculata, one of the most 
beautiful marbles known. The supports an 
screen of open bronze and bevelled plate-glass, wickets in the 
work being provided in the centre of ea h division. The ledger 
clerks have been brought within the pale, and placed between the 
tellers. The Discount Department is kept separate, and the Ac- 
countant’s Department in connection with the money-vault is so ai 
ranged that from it complete supervision is obtained for the whol 
office. All the correspondence clerks have bee n placed in the rear, 
leaving only the President’s room and the local manager’s office in 
the front of the building. A mosaic floor, made by Messrs. Ebner & 
Co., of London, was imported and laid in the public part of the office 
oak being used for the rest of the floor behind the 
parquetry flooring for the two rooms in the front. Th: 
case opening out of the banking-room on the left-hand side, and 
ing to the head offices on the first 


office a counte1 


counter ornamental 


bronze 


counter, and 
grand stair 
lead 


floor is of oak, with solid carved 


newels and balusters, and heavy hand-railing. It is arranged in 
short flights forming a square well in the centre. An oak dado 
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with occasional carved panels lines the walls. Near the top of 
staircase is a recess, over the Savings Bank entrance passage, sep 
ated from the staircase by a colonnad or mar! le columns 1] s 
ters, which serves the purpose of cloak-room for Directors attending 
meetings in the Board-room on the first floor. Colored glass made 


by Messrs. Guthrie & Co., of Glasgow, has been Pp wed il I] the 
staircase windows. 


The bank was ; 
decoration carried out by Messrs. Herter Bros., « 


formerly decorated in white and gold. 





the direction of the irchitects, consists of deepreds fo the walls 
dark greens for the wood-work relieved by scroll-work, and 1 
gold and bronze. In the panels of the doors are bronze plates, six to 
each door, made by the Magee Furnace Co., of Boston \ friez 
occupies the upper portion of the walls, which is of a more elaborat 
character than the lower parts, and contains eight mu paintings 
of events in the history of Canada. The panels of the ceiling 
richly decorated in gold and color, on a silver-leaf background, whicl 
has an illuminating effect, and mate rially adds to the light he 
bank. New windows of plate-glass in mahogany sashe the 
place of the old, which were divided into small panes. Che wl 


bank is lighted by electricity on the Edison incandescent princi 








run by engines and dynamos in the basement. Special brackets were 
designed for the lamps by the architects. New heating-apparatus 
has been supplied, and the whol of plumbing and dra g 
overhauled and renewed. The r of the bank has also bee 
attended to: large fans in the basement draw off the vitiated air 
which is taken to the lane in the rear by a large ventilating trunk. 

The desks and benches throughout the mai lice both for clerks 
and public are new, of mahogany, and made fron designs of the 
architects. Everything has now been done to render the building a 
commodious as, pr ssible for the transaction of business, and space ha 
been gained to meet the requirements of the bank for a long time to 
come, 
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OFFICE BUILDING OF THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE IN- | off the telescope, however. A plate of iron affixed to the “shield ” 
SURANCE COMPANY. KANSAS CITY, MO. MESSRS. BRADLEE, | COvers the space bored until another section of the tunnel is added. 
Ht red . Thus section after section is built up as the progressive movement is 
WINSLOW & WETHERELL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 

effected. 
[nus building, containing about 8,000 square feet on each floor, is The circle is made up of six pieces, with a key-piece at the top. 
ilt of stone heavily backed with brickwork. It is to be as nearly | They are 18 inches wide and 1 inch thick, with flanges through 
fire-proof as possible, the floors being of iron beams with terra-cotta | which they are securely bolted together, and weigh about } ewt. 
arches between, and the partitions of brick and terra-cotta. The | each. The metal is cast-iron, which will not corrode. The tube fits 
basement will be occupied by the vault of the New England Safe and | exactly to the shape of the hole which the shield has cut, less the 
Deposit Trust Company. thickness of the iron plate which the cap of the telescope typifies in 
the description. As the shield goes forward this hollow is filled with 
OFFICE BUILDING FOR THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | grout or liquid lime, which is forced through a hole in the iron 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHI- | plate by pneumatic pressure, and it very soon solidifies. There can 
rECTS. NEW YORK, NX. Y. thus be no risk of instability by the subsidence of the soil. In the 
: matter of strength the engineer gave it as his opinion, when the bill 

ll be red sandstone, brick, and terra-cotta. Struct- 


MATERIALS will 
ll be fireproof throughout, and will contain all the appoint- 
of a first class office-building. Cost will be about $800,000. 


be 


rHE DERBY BUILDING, CINCINNATI, 0. MR. SAMUEL HANNA- 
FORD, ARCHITECT, CINCINNATI, 0. 

[1s building has rece ntly been completed for Mr. H. W. Derby. 

It is of Zanesville pressed brick, with freestone trimmings, and in it 
he aim has been to obtain as much light as possible. 

NITED STATES CUSTOM-—HOUSE AND POST-—OFFICE, GALVESTON, 

rEXAS. MR. M. E. BELL, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASHING- 

rON, D. ¢ 

THE NEW THAMES TUNNEL. 

‘ REPRESENTATIVE of the Pall 

Mall Gazette having visited the new 

tunnel in course of construction be- 


tween the Monument and the “ Elephant and 
Castle,” gives the following account of this 
remarkable work: 
One striking feature of the new subways 
|) is their depth. They run right down under- 
’ neath water and gas mains and sewers, and 
| almost wholly keep to the line of the public 
thoroughfares, so that the projectors are not 
handicapped by heavy compensations, at one 
yf point only payment having been made. The 
My.%\ depth under the roadways ranges from 40 
a ie Ronse . feet to 45 feet, and under the Thames 
pebiial ae ’ about 15 feet. Starting from the terminus, 








¥ 


it is 


Okxydized Silver which will have a commanding corner posi- 
lue ribbed silk tion immediately above the Monument, the 

?’ back-qround . tunnels extend across the road, and passing 

lzall 51Ze down Swan Lane they enter the river bed 
at the Swan pier, about 50 yards above Lon- 

don Bridge. There are two independent tunnels, one for the up and 
the other for the down traffic. As Swan Lane is very narrow 
there was no space to place them side by side without encroaching 
the contiguous property. The engineer has overcome the diffi- 
ilty by running one over the other with about 5 feet of earth 
between, and gradually the lower one is raised until they run paral- 


1, but separated by about 5 feet. 
lhe work is being carried on from a temporary shaft sunk at the 
Swan Pier, with a depth of 60 feet to the first tunnel and 75 feet to 
, and having a diameter of 13 feet. Down this shaft we 


were swung, and at the bottom we found ourselves in a long iron 
cylinder 10 feet in diameter. At present it is dimly lighted with gas 
ind lamps, but we could see ahead for a considerable distance, the 
tunnel taking a straight line. A temporary tramway for the re- 


moval of the excavated material and for carrying forward the iron 


plates with which the cylinder is built up, runs along the whole 
length of the subway. We found the path somewhat treacherous, 
for the passage of the greasy clay had made the boards very slippery. 


We 


arrived at the extremity, however, without mishap, and in a 
} 


lightly-heated atmosphere watched operations. 
e on which the tunnel is made was exactly pictured by 
Irishman who, when describing the manufacture of a gun, said a 
ole was first made and then iron was put round it. A hole is cut 
nto the clay and then, piece by piece, the cylinder is built up. And 
1is connection it may be noted that the London clay through 
which the subway will run its whole course is admirably adapted for 
he work, but at the same time sand or other loose soil can also be 
| with a slight change in the machinery and method. First 
; ull heading is driven into the clay and supported by tim- 
With pick and shovel about 18 inches of the soil to the extent 
tunnel’s circumference is next taken out, and then the “ shield,” 
begins work. This might be likened to the cap 
ope, the telescope itself representing the tunnel in 
at work. Steel cutters are fixed round the outer 
the cap (to maintain the simile) and hydraulic pressure (500 
juare inch) is brought to bear upon it from within, driving 
clay. The hole, which was partially made by hand-labor, 
ded off, and the “ shield” has been pushed forward in 
a quarter of an hour 18 inches. The “ cap” is not wholly 
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was before Parliament, the question of weakening the foundations of 
London Bridge having been raised, that forty London Bridges piled 
on the top of each other would not damage the cylinder. 

Something like 10 feet can be driven each day, and in sixteen weeks 
the Thames was tunnelled. The contrast with the ancient method 
isamazing. The first Thames Tunnel occupied about eighteen years, 
and although recent works have been more expeditiously completed, 
they have been much more prodigal of time than the one under re- 
view. The cost, also, can bear no comparison. Two hundred thou- 
sand pounds per mile is regarded as the ultimate cost, and including 
stations, land, and indeed every outlay, the authorized line of 14 
miles will be completed for £300,000. Hydraulic lifts will raise and 
lower the passengers at the stations, of which there are to be three, 
the intermediate one being at St. George’s Church in the Borough, 
where the car-traflic for the city is emptied. If the extension beyond 
the “ Elephant and Castle ” is approved, stations will be placed at Ken- 
nington Park, Kennington Oval, and the terminus at Stockwell. 
This would add 13 miles to the line, which would mean an additional 
outlay of £250,000, or £550,000 in all for 3} miles. 

All the details of working the line are not complete, but trains of 
three or four carriages, somewhat after the style of a tram or Pull- 
man car, will be run, the motive-power being the endless cable. The 
cars will be more roomy than omnibuses or even ordinary railway 
carriages. A driver and conductor will be in charge of each train, 
which will carry about one hundred passengers. The carriages will 
be about 6 inches from the top of the tunnel, and about 1 foot 6 
inches, measured from the centre, at the sides. They will start every 
two or three minutes, and the distance over the first section will be 
covered in six or seven minutes. The speed will be about double 
that of road conveyances. The machinery for working will be 
placed at the “ Elephant and Castle.” With respect to ventilation, the 
engineer anticipates no difficulty. There will be no foul smoke from 
engines, as in the case of the Underground, and, as the trains in 
each tunnel will always be running in one direction, they will create 
a current of air. If that, however, is not thought sufficient, a fan 
can be placed at the intermediate station, and by the expenditure of 
one horse-power the atmosphere in the whole of the subway can be 
changed every hour. 

The promoters of the line, of course, believe it will pay. They 
are going in for cheap fares and fast conveyance, and with the enor- 
mous traffic to and from the city they have no fear of the result. A 
penny will be the fare on the first section, to the “ Elephant and Cas- 
tle,” and another penny will carry to Stockwell. When the full dis- 
tance is covered the company will have over three miles, and they 
will require one-and-a-half million passengers per mile per annum to 
pay all working expenses and five per cent on the capital. As the 
Metropolitan Railway, including its country lines, carries three-and- 
a-quarter millions per mile, there should be no difficulty in securing 
the numbers stated. 

















KONDAKOFF’S BYZANTINE ART. ! 


) HIS volume is the first instalment of one of those serious and 
I! exhaustive works that are the natural outcome of the modern 

scientific method. It is a scholarly effort to solve the “ Byzan- 
tine question ” by an elaborate study of the miniatures. These are 
so intimately connected with contemporary monumental art, and so 
often fill the gaps left by missing paintings and mosaics, that a de- 
tailed study of them is essential to a complete understanding of Byz- 
antine art. Until very recently, remarks M. Springer, in his intro- 
duction, the manuscripts were studied without any regard to their 
contents, and the illustrations appreciated merely for their external 
value. No one ever dreamed of comparing the different illustrations 
of the same subjects, or of referring them to some common archetype ; 
and yet there can be no doubt as to the utility of such collations. Fast 
as the text of these manuscripts is based on certain primitive data, 
and just as their value is in direct ratio to their departure from the 





1“ Histoire de ? Art Byzantin,” considéré principalement dans les Miniatures, 
| par N. Kondakoff, Professeur a l'Université d’Odessa. Edition francaise origi- 
nale, publiée par l’Auteur, sur la traduction de M. Trawinski, et precédéé d’une 
Préface de M. A. Springer, Professeur 4 |’ Université de Leipzig. Tome premier. 
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prototype, so, too, the illustrations have a very ancient origin, shoot- 
ing from a parent stem, whose ramifications it is easy to identify. 
Both writer and painter hold to a fixed original, though not entirely 
abdicating their independence. In the present work M. Kondakoff 
has so grouped and compared these illustrated manuscripts according 
to their titles and derivation, that for the first time we have an ade- 
quate view of a correlated whole, and by far the most brilliant his- 
tory of Byzantine miniature yet written. That its author should be 
a Russian is natural; for an historian that is drawn to his theme 
through the sympathy of race and religion has an immense advan- 
tage over an alien, seeing that enthusiasm is often the most fruitful 
source of historic intuition. If, by chance, he errs on the side of ex- 
aggeration, criticism is always ready to temper it. But a native alone 
‘an grasp the spirit, and comprehend the true import of many facts, 
that can only be viewed and appreciated superficially by the stranger. 
That M. Kondakoff is not a Greek is true, and it is likewise certain 
that he was not born in Constantinople, “ but the religion that he pro- 
fesses binds him by many ties to the ancient Byzantine civilization. 
Byzantine ideas are the secular patrimony of the Greek church, and 
Byzantine forms flourish even to-day in the Christian East. Putting 
aside their political aspirations, do we not see the educated Russians 
direct their glances towards the Rome of the Orient as towards their 
mother-country, and draw inspiration from her? Nor do they hesi- 
tate, in order to render this communion more complete, to penetrate the 
depths of Byzantine theology. The advantages of such a situation 
are very evident in the book of M. Kondakoff,” to whom we are in- 
debted, “if not for a complete history of Byzantine art, at least for a 
very valuable and substantial contribution to it.” 

If one may place any reliance on hitherto respected authorities, it 
is somewhat difficult to sympathize with M. Springer in his efforts to 
depreciate the effect of Byzantium on Western art. He makes light, 
too, of the pretended influence of the refugees from the fury of the 
iconoclasts in the eighth century, and that of the marriage of the 
Byzantine Princess Theophano with a German emperor in the tenth. 
His reasons do not seem to be sufficiently convincing to set aside the 
verdicts of such men as Miintz or Bayet. “It was precisely at the 
epoch of its decline,” says the former,! “that the Byzantine school 
was called upon to intervene most eflicaciously in the development of 
Western art.” Then, after referring to the earlier Byzantine works 
at Ravenna and Siponte, he cites the mosaics in 8. Maria in Cosme- 
din, 8S. Pietro in Vincoli, S. Venanzio—all in Rome, and of the 
seventh and eighth centuries — to substantiate his assertion. These 
mosaics were the work of Greek artists, some of whom were undoubt- 
edly exiles from Byzantium. As to the marriage of the Princess The- 
ophano, he says: “ Towards the end of the tenth century, a veritable 
colony of Greek artists established themselves in Germany. ‘They 
were drawn thither by the Princess Theophano, who married the 
Emperor Otho II in 972. The new-comers were not long in forming 
a school.” Though it is difficult to accept M. Springer’s conclusions 
in full, there can be no doubt that the Byzantine influence has been 
exaggerated. As he pertinently observes, we must not forget that 
all the art of the Middle Ages, Eastern as well as Western, is derived 
from primitive Christian art. This community of origin, the identity 
of scriptural subjects, and finally the adaptation of fixed artistic 
forms to a new style, account for certain external resemblances. ‘The 
confounding of Byzantine with early Christian art has hitherto been 
the cause of many inaccuracies. “ In imperial Rome, the eastern ele- 
ment had made constant progress, both in its customs and ideas; and 
is not the foundation of the new Rome in itself a signal proof of the 
triumph of Orientalism? Triumphant Christianity met with power- 
ful auxiliaries in the instincts and dominant predilections of the East, 
and Oriental can scarcely be separated from Occidental art, especially 
from that of Italy, since it found there a second home. ‘This is the 
reason why Christian primitive art presents so many common traits 
until the sixth century, and why it is very difficult to connect it with 
the East rather than the West. . . . The Greek language, in the first 
centuries of Christianity, had the authority of a sacred language ; the 
Latin, on the contrary, was deemed the language of State, even after 
the translation of the seat of government to Constantinople. In our 
opinion, this dualism penetrates all the ancient Christian civilization, 
and consequently, too, the development of the arts. And this civili- 
zation lasted as long as the dualism in question. But, as soon as the 
latter disappeared, and the Roman church made Latin its official lan- 
guage, and the empire found itself confronted with the inextricable 
complications of the East, as well as with such an adversary as Islam, 
then Western art was separated from Eastern, and Byzantine art, 
properly called, was born.” 

It is to be regretted that M. Kondakoff’s book is not more fully il- 
lustrated. He presupposes an acquaintance, on the reader’s part, 
with certainefamous MSS., that are scattered through the different 
libraries of Europe —an acquaintance which should be frequently 
renewed in order to make a satisfactory collation of their contents. 
But to institute even such comparisons one must depend mainly on 
fallacious memory; and herein lies the utility of the modern repro- 
ductive proeesses, which, though giving pictures not absolutely iden- 
tical with the originals, are yet enough so to aid us very materially 
in those researches that call for a detailed mechanical knowledge of 
a vast number of inaccessible works. Had but a few trustworthy 
reproductions, instead of the small number of inadequate linear in- 
terpretations, been inserted in the book — as well as a few colored 
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prints to illustrate the frequent references to certain characteristic 
tones — many dreary pages would have been enlivened, and the 
reader spared a great deal of arid descriptive and —in the absence 
of illustrations— meaningless lore. One derives about as much sat- 
isfaction from some of the text, as, let us say, from Homer’s “ catalogue 
of the ships.” Out of this erudite mass, I shall endeavor to extract a 
few nuggets of information that may prove interesting to the average 
reader. 

The Byzantine miniatures—by which name are designated the 
colored illustrations of the Greek manuscripts, from the fourth cen- 
tury to the fall of the Eastern Empire — are of prime importance, 
from an historical point of view, inasmuch as they form the basis of 
the study of a school that has played an important rdéle in the devel- 
opment of art. Not that this school has been barren in other de- 
partments; for immense monumental mosaics in the Byzantine 
churches of Ravenna, Constantinople, Salonica, Venice, the towns of 
Southern Italy and of Sicily, hold the highest rank in its annals. 
Then come those wonderful sculptures in ivory, those varied works 
in metal, the inimitable enamels of a later date, and, finally, the rich 
brocades of gold — all of which are to be found in Western collections. 
But between the mosaics of Ravenna and Salonica, on the one hand, 
and those of Venice and Southern Italy on the other, there is an in- 
terval of five centuries, completely wanting in monumental works. 
It is this lacuna that the miniatures fill up, offering us, in fact, an un- 
interrupted series of productions from the most remote period of 
Byzantine art down to the last days of the Empire. They form an 
important and independent branch of art, with a strongly empha- 
sized popular character. They are not merely, as some fancy, the hap- 
hazard creations of lazy monks, purely subjective in character; on 
the contrary, they have an objective and historical import, holding 
their place in the artistic movement of the epoch; so that in study- 
ing them according to their natural and historical groups, we can not 
only reconstitute the complete history of Byzantine miniature, but of 
Byzantine art as well. 

In the classification of the manuscripts, due recognition must be 
taken of the literary element, apart from that of time. Heretofore 
it has been slighted, and, for this reason, all previous classifications 
have been unsatisfactory. In neglecting this important side of the 
guestion, the historians broke the natural bond that united the text 
and illustrations. Such and such a miniature translates and 
such a thought in the text, and often, too, interprets the theological 
ideas of the day, which are given free scope in this sort of composi- 
tion, and are incorporated for the first time in an artistic form. 
Once adopted by the miniatures, these new subjects are accepted by 
monumental painting. “But apart from this theological coloring of 
the day, the miniatures are stamped with an individual character, 


such 


betraying at the same time both the love of art and religion. It was 
in the miniatures that persecuted orthodoxy took refuge; it was in 


them that religious enthusiasm blazed out in all its energy. In the 
midst of the elegant and brilliant, but mindless art, that was culti- 
vated at the court of Byzantium, miniature was, perhaps, the only 
asylum for every free man belonging to no corporation, and seeing 
something else in the arts than manufactured products. The num- 
berless scenes and figures of the commentated Book of Psalms, so dif- 
ferent from the showy, but monotonous and tiresome court Menolo- 
gies, offer us an inexhaustible historic mine, and a symbolism of the 
highest interest; they present to us the public and monastic life of 
the epoch. In this respect the miniatures completely eclipse contem- 
porary mural paintings and mosaics. neither invents 
new types, nor new attitudes, nor new arrangements of draperies ; 
the forms he treats are, so to speak, immutable ; abdicating his 
rights as an artist, he reproduces them with servility. If there is 
decadence in the reproduction, it is because decadence is universal, 
and it is essential that a country should be in a period of exceptional 
splendor, to give birth to imposing works in this department of art. 
Miniature, on the contrary, is much less affected by the disasters 
that befall the State, and does not decline, for the very reason that 
all about it is enfeebled and in danger.” 

It is a mistake to attribute the development of the miniatures, as 
many have hitherto done, to the protection of the Byzantine Court; 
for to-day we have abundant data to prove that this pretended pro- 
tection had in reality but little importance. They were fostered in 
the convents, especially in the richer ones, where the allied arts of 
calligraphy and illumination were practised on a vast scale. The im- 
portance of monachism in the East, and especially at Byzantium, 
from the commencement of the eighth century, is well known. 
Having become invincible in the church, by reason of their asceti- 
cism, the monks devoted themselves to intellectual labor, whilst com- 
bating heresy. With the help of philosophy, the theologians ac- 
quired a more intimate knowledge of the Scriptures, and exercised 
their oratorical powers according to the classic models of eloquence. 
While the scholarship of the cloisters steadily declined in the West, 
after the beginning of the fifth century, only to be artificially resus- 
citated in the Carlovingian epoch, it was, on the contrary, the main- 
stay of the Greek church during its struggle with the iconoclasts in 
the seventh and eighth centuries. It must be remembered, however, 
that this monastic asceticism was a very different thing from the 
ordinary abnegation which is peculiar to Oriental asceticism, and de- 
lights in a solitary and independent existence. Ardent and active, 
it consolidated the church and held society together in times of 
stress. Nor uid it encroach on that assemblage of doctrines founded 
on the conception of a free church, and which the Greek monks 
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defended even against the pretensions of emperors. It conquered for it- 
self an enviable position at Byzantium by the side of literature and art. 

The annotated Byzantine manuscripts of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries are the most numerous; then calligraphy was at its zenith. 
Those of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are likewise very 
numerous, but of no especial interest; while those from the sixth to 
the ninth century are extremely rare. Yet, it is precisely during 
this epoch that every name, the slightest remark or annotation is of 
capital importance for the history of the development Loth of Byzan- 
tine art and Byzantine miniature. But notwithstanding this dearth 
of reliable data, we glean here and there scraps of general informa- 
tion that are by no means valueless. They seem to indicate the 
southwestern provinces of the Eastern Empire as the focus of cal- 
ligraphy in the most remote period of Greek paleography. The 
existence of the library at Alexandria, the wealth of the Egyptian 
episcopacy, its influence in Palestine and the neighboring provinces, 
ts traditions, the prestige of its ancient civilization, and finally, the 
number of its paleographic details, all prove the Alexandrine prepon- 
derance in the Christian East of the first centuries. It is fair to 
assume, then, that the earliest illustrated manuscripts of the book of 
Cosmas Indicopleustés, among others, either appeared at Alexandria 
or in the author’s country. Nor is the very evident resemblance of 
certain well-known manuscripts, such as the Codex Sinaiticus, the 
Vatican Cosmos, the fragments of the Vienna and London bibles, etc., 
the result of mere chance. Among the manuscripts illustrated at 
( onstantinople, the book of Dioscorides, and possibly one or two of 
the rich seventh and eighth century manuscripts, which cannot be 
designated with certainty, alone belong to this category. There is 
absolutely no date, no precise information to determine the réle 
played by Asia Minor in the history of Greek calligraphy before 
the tenth century. We can only suppose that the artistic move- 
ment took a northwesterly course from the southeast, to concentrate 


itself in the capital of the empire. During the heat of the icono- 
clastic struggle there was a certain taste for the arts at Constantino- 
ple ; while the Oriental provinces, which for centuries had striven 


to defend religious art, were gradually becoming isolated, and losing 
their civilization. The influence of the East was certainly felt in 
the capital at this time, but the latter was the centre of artistic de- 
velopment. Towards the close of the iconoclastic heresy, between 
the eighth and ninth centuries, the illustrated “Psalter,” the first 
book designed for the instruction of the ignorant masses, was issued 
from the monastery of St. John Stoudios at Constantinople, famed for 
its defence of orthodoxy. It was deemed necessary to convince the 
heretics that this so-called industrial art could be of real service to 
Notwithstanding a number of exceptionally splendid man- 
uscripts destined for the court, the aim of the art of Constantinople 
seems to have been its popularization. Manuscripts in the Byzan- 
tine manner are to be found not only in the monasteries of Mt. Athos, 
at Jerusalem, in Armenia, Southern Italy, and Sicily. The 
masters of Constantinople strove, not to perfect, but to multiply 
their miniatures, as they did their mosaics. Hence the origin of 
that careless art, rich in ornament but poor in ideas, which is so ap- 
parent in the numberless Menologies and Gospels that are still extant. 

The Latin invasion (1204) transferred the centre of calligraphy 
and to Asia Minor and the islands. In the fourteenth 
century Constantinople is almost sterile, while the rustic miniatur- 
ists of Rhodes and Cyprus, of Trebizond, of Greece and the Cala- 
brias vie with each other in zeal. Thus it is easy to account for the 
lecadence of the fourteenth and fifteenth century manuscripts. In- 
stead of a refined and delicate ornamentation, we have nothing but 
the brilliant coloring of the past is replaced by 
tones. Nor are the subjects the same. Such themes 
as the Book of Job, the Life of Alexander the Great, and chronicles 
of all kinds, tempt the miniaturists. These are the books henceforth 
destined for the artistic and religious education of the laity that suc- 
ceed the brilliant models of the eleventh century. 

After the taking of Constantinople by the Turks (1453) the min- 
iaturists of its convents are dispersed over the four quarters of the 
globe, some seeking an asylum in Rhodes, others at Venice ; on 
Mt. Athos, others in England, Trebizond and Tuscany. They trans- 
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mit to the renascent West the knowledge rescued from the wave of 
barbarism in the East. Many of these celebrated workers are to be 
met with in Crete and Venice, where they turned out volumes by 


the hundreds, whose beauty recalls the early Alexandrine books, but 
which, unfortunately, are useless as far as the history of an art is con- 
cerned, that ceased to exist long before the destruction of the capital. 

With the early Byzantines, the veritable successors of the classic 
Greeks, reflection always dominated the imagination and prevented 
them from passing the limits of their scholastic philosophy, and, at 
the same time, of common sense. The monks bear but few traces of 
that mysticism which generally characterizes the clergy, and espec- 
ially of Oriental mysticism. What little there is of it is national 
rather than esoteric, and entirely in accord with the popular tastes. 
Thus the illustrations of the Psalms, of the Book of Job, of the 
Fathers of the Church, ete., were not simply a commercial produc- 
tion, the fruit of monastic leisure, but works that corresponded to 
the veritable religious wants of the people. 

From the ninth century iconography assumes a “lyrico-didactic ’ 
character, the confused and involved commentaries on the parables 
being the immediate result of this new tendency, and of which min- 
iature felt the effects more decidedly than the other arts, owing to 
its intimate relations with literature. For this reason, too, it began, 
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toward the close of the eighth century, to enact the leading réle. 
During the iconoclastic quarrel the artists were wont to produce 
works of small dimensions, till at length miniature was preferred to 
monumental art, and creative talent manifested itself in microscopic 
compositions. 

“As a conclusion,” remarks M. Kondakoff, “to this birds-eye 
view of the historical development of Byzantine miniature, let us 
say that it followed every phase of Byzantine art, and that after the 
primitive period (IV-VII centuries) it even raised itself to the first 
rank and exercised its influence on the other branches of art. ‘Till 
now, and without exception, this important fact in the history of 
iconography has escaped the notice of all the archeologists.” In the 
subsequent pages the student will find a learned and exhaustive 
description of extant Byzantine manuscripts, beginning with the famous 
“ Dioscorides ” of Vienna (A. D. 500), as well as an instructive account 
of their Greek prototypes; the “ Iliad” of the Ambrosian Library, the 
“ Virgil” of the Vatican, fragments of the “Genesis” of Vienna 
and of “Cotton ” of London, the roll of “ Joshua, Son of Nun,” of the 
Vatican —all of the fourth to the sixth century. The reader will also 
find an elaborate exposition of that somewhat subtile question, the 
effects of iconoclasm on the fine arts. As to its influence on minia- 
ture I shall, in conclusion, quote a single paragraph from the author’s 
remarks. ‘Some have pretended that the iconoclasts developed 
miniature ; the monk, they say, in limning his images, found therein 
the means to satisfy his artistic tastes. But they forget that the 
costly manuscripts were executed for persons of rank, either as com- 
missions, or as gifts from the convents. As to the convents them- 
selves, they were content with much simpler manuscripts.” Yet it 
must be remembered that if iconoclasm lowered the artistic standard 
of miniature, it did much for its diffusion. 

FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD. 

















THE LABOR QUESTION. 


To THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs, — Permit me to challenge the attitude that you assume, 
in your editorial comments, toward the labor movement that has 
arisen in late years, and that just now receives so much attention. 

If you at all trace in your mind the variety of allied movements 
that are intimately associated with this labor movement, the new 
ideas that are preached and welcomed in all circles of all countries 
throughout Western civilization, you will, I think, admit that the 
view which merely condemns the great mass of citizens as stupid, 
ignorant, blind followers of mercenary, selfish leaders, is scarcely 
broad enough to command a proper understanding of the forces that 
are approaching the field. 

I am not about to question the assertions that you make in any 
particular article, because, from your point of view, your assertions are 
substantially correct. It is the point of view which I would change. 

Look at things from the same point of view, and agreement is 
inevitable between men of honest heads and sincere hearts. 

There is much talk in our books of political economy about the 
necessity for cheap labor that we may compete in the markets of the 
world. 

Cheap labor is all very well so long as we are urging the import- 
ance of somebody else working cheap. But how do you feel, Mr. 
Editor, when a client delicately suggests that Mr. Cutunder will do 
the work for half of your five per cent? “Cheap labor,” “ Free 
competition,” doesn’t sound quite so attractive then, I fancy. 

After all, if by economy and prudence and forethought and by 
abstaining from league dinners and champagne ; by getting up early 
and going to bed late,an architect can do work cheaper than another, 
why, by the great Adam Smith, should n’t he? Is not that free com- 
petition? Are not our gentlemen of the M. I. T. destined to go 
down before the competition of the able and economical Dutchman 
unless they can underbid him ? 

Is there not a vast outlying realm of possibility in the Chinese 
draughtsman and architect, whom we may shortly see, who will re- 
gard $200 a year as princely ? 

I speak in dead earnest. Architects are indisputably working- 
men in the economical sense, and the reward of their labor is tech- 
nically wages, just as much as the dollar a day of the brick-cleaner. 
For architects do productive work. They add to the value of the 
raw material by their labor. 

This is what constitutes the distinction between the laborer and 
non-laborer. The work of the one is productive; of the other is 
non-productive. A man may work hard all his life, using the best 
powers of an athletic body or acute brain at speculation or aboard 
ship under the black flag, without deserving the name of worker, 
because he gives nothing for what he takes. 

So that the cause of the architect is one with the cause of the 
bricklayer. 

What is the result if all architects are compelled to give full ser- 
vice for three per cent, or two per cent, or one per cent, for the 
cheaper, the better, says political economy, instead of their five per 
cent! 
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The one paramount result will be that they must reduce their scale 
of living. 

That is, they must eat pork instead of sirloin, and only half-a- 
pound where it was before a pound. The nutritious bean must take 
the place of the riotous cauliflower and asparagus. Beer must con- 
tent the palate that delighted in sauterne and burgundy. Pipes must 
oust Henry Clay’s. Libraries must cease to grow. Old clothes must 
assume an unwonted charm. Wives must go in calicos and babies 
abjure needlework on their pantalettes. 

‘And the result of reducing their scale of living will be to reduce 
the scale of living of somebody else. The grocer will make less 
money; the butcher will find his sales reduced ; the baker and can- 
dlestick-maker will find the market growing duller. 

For every reduction in wages to one means a reduction in his con- 
sumptive power. The advantage that one manufacturer or builder 
gains by a cut in wages, or an increase in hours, means closing the 
market to some other manufacturer, because the men have not the 
means to buy so much as they bought before. The second manu- 
facturer must reduce his expenses 80 as to sell his goods cheaper, 
must cut the wages of his workmen, which again reacts; and there 
is no end to the grinding-down process. 

Speaking as an architect to architect, as a worker to worker, I 
ask consideration of this proposition in contradistinction to those of 
the “ dismal science.” 

The cheaper the products of labor are, that is, the more that is 
produced by labor, the dearer the labor itself ought to be, that is, 
the higher wages ought to be. Joun BEVERLEY ROBINSON. 


Here is no sentiment in regard to the labor question that we have ex- 
pressed more strongly or more frequently than the wish that the income of 
those who work for wages might be increased, their condition made more 
comfortable, and& 
their future more se- 
cure, as fast as they, 
and the able and per- 
sistent men who are 
doing their best to 
help them, can fe- 
couplish that object; 
but we do not see 
how midnight oaths 
of allegiance to such 
loathsome scoun- 
drels, as are many of 
those who fatten on 
the misery of the 
poor people w hom 
they hold in subjec- 
tion by lies and 
threats, ure to raise 
the condition of 
workingmen; or how 
they are benefited by 
exhibitions of such 
wanton tyranny as 
that which ordered 
seventy-five thou- 
sand men in New 
York and New Jer- 
sey, afew weeks ago, 
to abandon their work, and the living of their families, without any conceiv- 
able reason except to show the power of the men to whom they had been fool- 
ish enough to swear obedience. Mr. Robinson thinks that we ‘‘ condemn the 
great mass of citizens as stupid, ignorant, blind followers of mercenary, sel- 
fish leaders.”’ Let us say frankly that he is not very far from right. We might 
soften his terms by saying that we think the majority of our fellow-citizens 
to be trusting, inexperienced, and faithful toa degree which exposes them to 
all sorts of fraud and terrorism, and it is their very simplicity and unsel- 
fix ness which should commend them to the protection of those better ac- 
qiainted with the ways of the world, We are not at all ashamed to say 
that for examples of the most perfect purity, honesty, and faithfulness that 
the world can show, we must look, as we think, to the class of our fellow- 
creatures who live upon their daily wages. But in the continual movements 
and demonstrations which we have lately been compelled to witness we 
cannot help seeing myriads of happy little families plunged into destitu- 
tion, the lives of thousands of women made miserable with privation and 
terror, and the characters of men degraded by tyranny and despair. If 
any good has ever come out of the colossal strikes, of which agitators are 
so fond, sufficient to pay for the misery which they cause, we have not vet 
heard of it, and until we do hear of some such great advantage, we shall 
ve likely to hold to our unfavorable opinion of the practice of blowing up 
is with dynamite, or fracturing the skulls of their drivers with 
bricks, or of placing hand-grenades under the seats of ferry-boats, or car- 
pet-bags full of lighted bombs in the cabin of steamboats, or the other 
similar devices by which men with families dependent upon them are kept 
in the state of subjection, which appears to be necessary to the manage- 
ment of labor organizations. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
To THe Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly give an opinion, through the col- 
umns of your journal, as to whether the piece E F, in the large truss, 
is per enclosed tracing, is in compression or extension? Also, 
whether there should be a nut and washer at points A and B on the 
rods C and D, or not; and, if so, whether above the piece E F or 
below it? The two cross-trusses carry all the weight of the roof to 
the points A and B. Yours, “ INQUIRER.” 

E F is in compression, whether there is a nut and washer on the rod or 
not, although the strain varies somewhat in the two cases. We should not 
advise putting a nut and washer on the rod, either above or below E F, 
but instead of this would very strongly recommend putting counter-braces 
in from E to X and F to Y, — Eps, AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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BUILDING ACTS ANTICIPATED. 


The following is an extract from a letter written in 1787, and refers 
to houses just built by Franklin in Philadelphia. J. A. F. 
“JT lament the loss your town has suffered this year by fire. 
1 sometimes think men do not act like reasonable creatures, when 
they buld for themselves combustible dwellings, in which they 
are every day obliged to use fire. In my new buildings, I have taken 
a few precautions, not generally used; to wit, none of the wooden 
work of one room communicates with the wooden work of any other 
room; and all the floors, and even the steps of the stairs, are plast- 
ered close to the boards, besides the plastering on the laths under 
the joists. There are also trap-doors to go out upon the roofs, that 
one may go out and wet the shingles in case of a neighboring fire. 
But, indeed, I think the staircases should be stone, and the floors 
tiled as in Paris, and the roofs tiled or slated. 
“BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.” 


A PLEA FOR BETTER STONE-CARVING. 
CHICAGO, March 22, 1887. 
To THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs,— Probably nothing on the exterior of a house adds so 
to its individuality and heightens its artistic effect as the carving, 
whether in stone or brick. 

Yet, in the execution of such carving, it is seldom that the same 
care is exercised in seeing that the work is executed by competent 
men as is used in other departments of building. 

In selecting a painter we choose one who has standing as such. In 


| the carpenter work we choose a responsible carpenter — yet in carry- 


ing out the carving 
how rarely is the 
work entrusted to 
a carver of stand- 
ing — one socially 
responsible for his 
work. 

Generally, we in- 
clude it in the gen- 
eral stone contract, 
thereby letting it to 
a man whose only 
object in doing the 
work is the ordina- 
ry business idea of 
doing it as cheaply 
as possible. A man 
not supposed to be 
an artist, and whose 
object will be to do 
the carving as 
cheaply as may be 
consistent with pass- 
ing the architect. 

The architect, for his part, is often pressed for time, and does not 
usually see the work until in the building; then, if he is not pleased 
with it he will accept it under protest, being reluctant to delay the 
building by having it pulled out and replaced by better work. ~ 

In our city of Chicago we can see two striking examples of the 
two cases in question. Compare the carving of Mr. Borden’s resi- 
dence on the Lake Shore Drive to that on the Art Institute. Mr. 
Hunt thoroughly understood the impossibility of the work being done 
to his satisfaction if included in the cut-stone contract. Had he 
done so the carving might have been a reproduction of the abortive 
work seen on the Art Institute. The latter building is a fair exam 
ple of the way work is done in Chicago. The carving was included 
in the stone-cutters’ contract, who probably knew no more about 
carving than a Roundhead, and cared less. The result we ean see. 
Chicago has made immense strides in art matters in the last few 
years, and it is to be hoped that people building will, in th support 
and elevation of a taste for higher art, see to it that the carved work 
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| on their buildings is carried out in an artistic manner by competent 


workmen. NEMO. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 
St. PAUL, MINN., March 26, 1887 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
Dear Sirs, — Can you give the names and addresses of manufactur- 
ers of wood-block flooring in this country ? 
Very truly yours, c,. c.€. 
AppREss the Wood-Mosaic Co., 318 Scio Street, Rochester, N. ¥ Eps 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 


RE-BURNING A KILN OF BRICKS. 

j QUICKSBURG, VA., March 3, 1887 
To THE EpiITorRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

| Dear Sirs, — Last September I had a kiln of 154,000 brick burned, 
| by men who did not understand their business as they should, and as a 
| consequence only one brick in five is hard; the others are scarcely good 
& salmon.” Will you please tell me if I can re-set the soft ones this 
| spring, and re-burn them and make good brick of them, or, if not good, 
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at least fair brick ? The kiln has stood open to the weather all winter’ 
and a great many of the top courses have burst and crumbled, but 
I think the great body of them are still solid. You gentlemen have 
all these matters at your finger’s ends, and know them as well as I 
know the multiplication table. Please write me a few lines, and greatly 
oblige, Very truly yours, J. H. Kacey. 

P.S. Size of brick, 9 x 44 x 2g inches. My proposed house is to 
be two stories, with cellar ; 18” wall for cellar, 13” for remaining out- 
side walls, and 9” partition walls; 10’ ceilings. J. BE. 

Me. CHArueEs F. Davis. to whom we submitted this question, replies 
that the kiln of bricks can be re-set and burned, and if properly fired will 
make a good quality of building-bricks, provided the bricks were made 
from medium-strong clay. In re-setting the kiln of bricks, it would be de- 
sirable to use burned bricks for the first three or four bottom courses of 
the arches, and the least burned of the bricks for the other straight courses, 
and for the overhangings, placing the best of the partly-burned bricks upon 
the upper and lower benches of the kiln, and the worst around the heads 
or sides of the kiln. It would be well to employ only a good man to burn 
the bricks if they are re-set. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 12, 1887. 
To THE Epitrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Having noticed in your valuable journal a list of the 
best twenty books for an architect’s office, I would like to inquire of 
you whether these books are suitable for a student to commence on ? 
Tf not, please inform me, through your “ query ” column, the titles of 
some of the best books on the constructive and decorative part of 
architecture. Hoping that this may be beneficial to a hundred or 
more students, as well as myself, who have not the advantage of at- 
tending an architectural school, I remain, 

Yours, “ STUDENT.’ 

[Ir ‘Student’ will turn to the list of the ‘‘ best twenty books,”’ pub- 
lished February 12, he will find the following books in the list as well suited 
to his needs as any that can be found. We place them in the order which a 
student would naturally follow: VII, X, V, II, XV, XI, I. — Eps. AmEr- 
ICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


























e) 
PortTLAND CEMENT IN Iron SuHrp-BuILpiInG. — Portland cement has 


often been described as the very life of an iron or steel ship; and con- 
sidering that, as a rule, the tendency to wear and tear from corrosion 
is much greater on the inside than on the outside of their plating, the 
substance in question is, says the Engineer, fairly deserving of the con- 
fidence reposed in it. If the cement is good and well looked after, the 
inside surface of the plating from bilge to bilge can suffer no injury 
whatever from the usual acid water lying in the limbers. Ships have 
been known to “‘ float upon their cement,’’ one case in particular being 
that of an old passenger steamer, which, when examined in the graving 
dock by striking the bottom with a hammer, yielded so dead a sound at 
one plac e that a closer inspection was made, revealing the unlooked-for 
fact that cement and not iron was being struck. The bottom plating 
was, indeed, wholly wasted by corrosion at the place which was struck, 
but so hard was the cement that only by many and vigorous blows was 
it broken. But cement was cement in those days, and not the adulter- 
ated mixture one sometimes comes across in this degenerate age. 
Moreover, sharp, fresh-water sand was used in mixing such cement as 
that, and not the dirty saline substitute now too commonly employed. 


RUSKIN VANQUISHED BY A Mason’s Trower. — Mr. Ruskin, in the 
latest volume of his autobiography, says: ‘‘ When I had to direct road- 
making at Oxford, I sate, myself, with an iron-masked stone-breaker, 
on his heap, to break stones beside the London road, just under Itfley 
Hill, till I knew how to advise my too impetuous pupils to effect their 
purposes in that matter. | learned from an Irish street-crossing sweeper 
what he could teach me of sweeping; but found myself in that nearly 
his match, from my boy-gardening; and again and again I swept bits 
of St. Giles’ foot-pavements, showing my corps of subordinates how to 
finish into depths of gutter. I worked with a carpenter until I could 
take an even shaving six feet long off a board; and painted enough 
with properly and delightfully soppy green paint to feel the master’s 
superiority in the use of a blunt brush. But among all these and other 
such studentships the reader will be surprised, I think, to hear, seri- 
ously, that the instrument I finally decided to be the most difficult of 
management was the trowel. For accumulated months of my boy’s 
life 1 watched bricklaying and paving; but when I took the trowel into 
my own hand, abandoned at once all hopé of attaining the least real 
skill with it, unless I gave up all thoughts of any future literary or 
political career 7 


Tue Drarace or Venice.— Venice has taken up the question of 
sanitation, and the Jstitute Veneto has inaugurated a discussion on 


‘‘the drainage of cities in relation to endemic and epidemic maladies, 
with general reference to the drainage system existing in the City of 
Venice and the modifications to be made in it in the limitations imposed 
by the special topographical conditions of the city, with the scope of 
its application to the sanitary needs of the city. From a brochure on 
early drains in Venice, just published by the well-known Venetian ar- 
chitect, Giacomo Boni, I translate the following passages: ‘‘ In Decem- 
ber last our Municipal Council voted a tax on private sewers propor- 
tional to the damage they do to the banks of the canals, which encour- 
: It is necessary, however, to regulate the 
There are many things to be 
The worst of their incon- 


ages the use of cesspools. 
construction and emptying of these. 


noted concerning the construction of drains. 








venience is the deterioration, after a long time,.of the subsoil of a 
house or entire city, where the air circulates and comes out charged 
with exhalations, where infectious germs find conditions favorable to 
reproduction and development, because in land under human habita- 
tion, as in the earth of cemeteries, after a time the reducing agents 
are exhausted. From the point of view of health, to this use of cess- 
pools in earth already saturated, we should prefer the harmless custom 
of the fisher population of scme of our islands, who throw everything 
into the canils, where the sait water, solvent par excellence and uni- 
versal disinfectant, takes charge of the consequences. In the special 
case of Venice, where the sea-water floods the land, we must study 
what its disinfecting properties may be, what its action filtrating 
through the porous strata of the subsoil of our city, and how this 
action can be best utilized for general advantage without any intention 
to trifle with the cleanliness of our canal. Cesspools surrounded by 
sea-water, or by a soil through which the sea-water filters freely, will 
operate better than those of presumed impermeability.’”’ It seems to 


me that the earth-closet is a device eminently fitted for Venice. In any 
case, it is gratifying that the Venetians have, like the Romans, taken 
up the question seriously without waiting to be driven by the foreign 
press.— The London Standard. 

















THE oversold condition of at least one-half of the industrial capacity of 
the country is the cause of the great increase in projected enterprises during 
the past month. The profitable disposal of every square foot of house- 
room erected last year is the cause, in part, of the present activity in house- 
building. The extraordinary demand for all kinds of building materials 
is the reason for the projected expansion of manufacturing capacity in the 
department of building supplies. Activity in railroad-building has other 
and deeper causes than simply good dividends, The expanding demand for 
all things which enter into the establishment of facilities for traftic is the 
most notable feature of the wide-spread and deep industrial and commer- 
cial activity. Here are a few sample details, collectively indicative of 
extraordinary industrial vitality. Locomotive-works are working on orders 
for over four hundred engines. Car-builders have contracts for eighteen 
thousand cars. Boat-yards have three to four months’ tonnage to build. 
Rail-makers have eighteen thousand miles of road to furnish, includ- 
ing work done this year. Within a week bituminous-coal contracts for 
three million tons have been placed, or practically placed. Machinery- 
makers are now piling up orders for engines for home demand and export, 
which cannot be safely approximated, owing to the absence of proper book- 
keeping; but the rush of orders for special and ordinary machinery is, on 
the highest authority, at least twenty-five per cent above last year's busi- 
ness at this date. All manufacturing interests agree that the incentives to 
increase production are safe and likely to be more permanent than in 
former seasons of expansion. Business has been quiet at iron and steel 
mills, moderately active in textile mills, very active in implement, tool and 
wood-working industries, overcrowded in hardware, chairs, avd light ma- 
chine-shop requirements, unprecedentedly active in lumber and fairly 
active in all other building material. 

Besides, terms have been definitely made with three-fourths of the trades 
at least, and there is no disposition to break faith. It is true the de- 
sirefor an eight-hour day is general and under favorable conditions would 
lead to a general effort to establish it, but the heads of the Unions do not 
care to risk their credit and positions by suggesting, or even encoura zing 
agitatious at this time. Builders are entering upon their work with activity. 
dteady prices are assured. The strengthening-tendency in real estate helps 
rather than injures the building fever. There are demands for all the 
houses that can be built in cities, large and small. Never before in the his- 
tory of the Western lumber trade, especially, has there been such a vast 
movement of lumber as during the last two weeks of March. All markets, 
from the Atlantic Coast to Omaha were liberally supplied. At Omaha the 
supply is spoken of as a “ deluge”’ of lumber. A wild scramble has been 
going on at many Western points, and in the East buyers and shippers 
have been delayed. Hardwood is sought for at Philadelphia for South 
American markets, and a Minneapolis dealer shipped one million laths to 
Southern California. American lumber is in increasing request in foreign 
markets, even as far off as Australia. The effect of this increased sale will 
be to lead to the opening up of new fields, and this is promised by the con- 
struction of new railroads. White-pine is selling well in a retail way in all 
markets. Comparatively little yellow-pine has arrived yet. Hemlock is 
searce, All the hardwoods are light in stocks. Brick-makers have ar- 
ranged for an increased production in the leading markets. An increased 
slate supply is promised from the quarries. The development of marble 
and granite supplies has been stimulated by the enlarging demands. Prices 
have not advanced, though the cost of labor has. In the building-trades 
the strike at Chicago has caused some unrest, as it was given out that it 
was to inaugurate a general strike. This is incorrect, and small building 
associations are helping. This year’s railroad building calls for an addi- 
tional one hundred thousand houses at once. The flow of men and money 
to these new fields balances the two great factors — industry and agricul- 
ture. Fourteen years ago the unequal balancing drew on a depression. 
Automatic movements, so to speak, now regulate and protect. High archi- 
tectura] authority in Chicago says that this years’ building in the area of 
four Northwestern States will double last year’s. The signs agree. The 
movement of currency prove the general correctness of the statement. 
Pennsy]vania industrial leaders giving their latest conclusions of Southern 
building activity, say it is only in its infancy, and furnish figures relating 
to cost of manufacturing in a score of industries to prove it. The archi- 


tects are busy in all cities and on a better class of work, as a rule. Each 
year raises the standard of excellence in house, office and mill work. Capi- 
talists encourage the construction of more costly buildings for whatever use 


intended. Their operations in railroad building are more guarded because 
better returns are promised in other channels, which are freer from manip- 
ulations and combinations. 

The inducements that will be offered during the next year or two to 
multiply industrial investments will be strengthened by the assured profit- 
able character of this year’s operations. The public is excusable for its 
suspiciousness as to the permanency of present activity, but every diagnosis 
discovers fresh evidence for contidence, and it will not be long before the 
confidence will be general and complete. It is only when we reach this point 
of progres that a hurtful activity, pregnant with reactionary tendencies, 
is to be feared. 
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